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Sermons for the Month of August 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


XXII. Heart or Jesus, FILLED WiTH REPROACHES. 


In writing to the Christians at Ephesus, St. Paul says that he 
prayed for them to be rooted and founded in charity, that “you 
may be able to comprehend, with all the saints, what is the breadth, 
and length, and height and depth, to know also the charity of Christ, 
that you may be filled unto all the fulness of God” (Eph. iii, 17-19). 
The Apostle meant to express his desire that the Ephesians might 
comprehend the vast extent and significance of the mystery of the 
redemption. 

I might in the same way say to you: “In our meditations on 
the litany of the Sacred Heart, we will consider the breadth, length, 
height and depth of the Heart of Jesus. We have already thought’ 
of the breadth or extent of Its love, the length or grasp of Its knowl- 
edge and the height of Its dignity; now we must go down to the 
depths and contemplate the Sacred Heart in Its extreme humilia- 
tion, overwhelmed with contempt. It is true that with Its exalted 
disposition, Its pure love of God and Its noble purpose of effecting 
our redemption, the Sacred Heart was incapable of humiliation, 
being far above all shame and contempt. Yet all the scorn, dishonor 
and insults offered to our Saviour must have caused the greatest 
possible pain to His tender Heart. Shame, contempt and dishonor 
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were heaped upon Him so freely that His Heart was indeed glutted 
with reproaches. In Its profound humility It was prepared to 
accept and endure every kind of insult for our sake, but, as we shall 
see, our Lord was so thoroughly overwhelmed with contempt, that 
His Heart must have been satiated, filled to overflowing with the 
suffering thus caused It, just as a vessel, that is brimful, cannot 
contain another drop of liquid. 

Had any one ever a better right to honor and esteem than our 
divine Saviour? Did any one ever deserve more reverence than 
Jesus, Son of God? Yet no one, from the beginning of His life to 
the end, was so completely deprived of the honor due to Him, or 
so laden with insults and false accusations. 

Even before our Lord’s birth Mary and Joseph were roughly re- 
fused shelter by the inhabitants of Bethlehem, “there was no room 
for them in the inn” (Luke ii, 7), and they had to put up with a 
miserable stable. The new born Child, the promised Messias, Son 
of God, had as His first resting place a manger. He was wrapped 
by His Mother in poor swaddling clothes. Certainly His own na- 
tion did not pay Him much honor; in fact, apart from the shepherds 
and the Wise Men from the East, no one troubled at all about the 
future Saviour and Redeemer. “He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not” (John i, 11). Was it not an outrage and 
disgrace that, soon after, He had to be carried by Joseph and Mary 
to a foreign land, as the only means of escape from Herod’s cruel 
persecution? 

We must not say that Jesus was too young to be aware of the 
treatment that He received, for from the beginning He possessed 
most perfect knowledge, even as man, and so He was peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to unkindness and contempt. Until He reached the age of 
thirty His home was in Nazareth, and His life was so retired, His 
occupation so humble as to cause the townsfolk to look down upon 
Him. When He spoke in their synagogue, they said: “How came 
this man by this wisdom and miracles? Is not this the carpenter’s 
son?” (Matt. xiii, 54). Once when He revealed Himself to them 
as the promised Messias, they were so indignant that they wished to 
cast Him down headlong from the brow of the hill on which Naza- 
reth was built (Luke iv, 16-30). We may conclude from these facts 
that in His earlier years, too, He had been ignored and despised by 
the people of His own town. 

He was not despised only on one or two isolated occasions, but 
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perpetually by His enemies, the Scribes and Pharisees, during the 
whole of His public ministry. They soon found out that He disap- 
proved of them, of their hypocritical pretence of holiness and their 
secret vices. Thenceforth they pursued Him wherever He went, 
listening to His discourses and watching His actions, in order to 
find an excuse for interfering with Him and to collect evidence 
against Him, which would enable them to bring Him before the 
Sanhedrim and the tribunal of the Roman governor Pilate. Some- 
times they tried to entrap Him by asking Him questions, hoping that 
His answers would render Him an object of suspicion to the God- 
fearing Jews or to the government. Of course they would not ac- 
knowledge Him to be the Messias and Son of God. When He told 
the man sick of the palsy that his sins were forgiven, they thought 
within themselves: “Why doth this man speak thus? he blas- 
phemeth. Who can forgive sins but God only?” (Mark ii, 7). 

The love of the Sacred Heart impelled our Saviour to welcome 
sinners. When the publican Levi, afterwards St. Matthew, the 
Apostle, was converted, our Lord went at once to his house and re- 
mained there eating with publicans and sinners. The Pharisees and 
Scribes reproached Him with this conduct, saying to His disciples: 
“Why doth your Master eat with publicans and sinners?” (Matt. 
ix, 11). In fact His condescension in this respect led them to call 
Him “a glutton and a drinker of wine, a friend of publicans and 
sinners” (Luke vii, 34). How deeply wounded must the Sacred 
Heart have been by the suspicions and taunts to which our Lord’s 
loving zeal gave rise! 

The Pharisees had certain customs based upon old tradition, but 
not upon the Law of Moses, and hence no one was bound to observe 
them, yet they reproached our Saviour and His disciples for dis- 
regarding these usages. Some Pharisees and Scribes came to Him 
from Jerusalem for the express purpose of asking: “Why do not 
Thy disciples walk according to the tradition of the ancients, but 
they eat bread with common (i. e. unwashed) hands?” (Mark vii, 
5; Matt. xv, 2). On another occasion they found fault with the 
disciples because, being hungry, they plucked a few ears of corn on 
the Sabbathday (Matt. xii, 1, 2). Shortly afterwards Jesus went 
into a synagogue and began to teach; and He saw there a man with 
a withered hand. His enemies said: “Is it lawful to heal on the 
Sabbath day?” They were watching to see if He would cure the 
man, hoping thus to have some ground for accusing Him of break- 
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ing the law. Jesus, however, reminded them that they would not 
hesitate to save a sheep from danger on the Sabbath, and it must 
be still more justifiable to do good to a human being and cure a 
sufferer. No sooner had He healed the man, than the Pharisees 
went out and consulted with the Herodians (who were otherwise 
their enemies) how they could destroy our Lord (Matt. xii, 9-14; 
Mark iii, 1-6). The accusation of being a Sabbathbreaker was made 
again and again, although, by healing the sick, Jesus showed Him- 
self to be their greatest benefactor. Some of the most wonderful 
miracles were those when He cast out devils from people possessed 
by them. With fear and horror the evil spirits recognized His 
supremacy, and departed from the unhappy creatures whom, with 
God’s permission, they had brought under their power (Cf. Mark i, 
21-26). Everyone was amazed at our Lord’s authority, and said: 
“With power He commandeth even the unclean spirits, and they 
obey Him” (ibid. v. 27). His enemies, however, suggested that He 
was Himself possessed, and some scribes from Jerusalem said: “He 
hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of devils He casteth out devils” 
(Mark iii, 22). What malice to represent Jesus as an ally of the 
powers of evil! What a terrible accusation to make against one who 
was preaching and making known the kingdom of God upon earth! 

Throughout the whole course of His public life and activity, our 
Lord had to endure these reproaches and charges, and when His 
enemies had Him in their power, they availed themselves of their 
opportunity to the full. They brought a force of armed men to 
arrest Him as if He had been a thief (Luke xxii, 52), and when the 
Sanhedrim had assembled at the house of Caiphas, they poured out 
a flood of accusations, caring nothing whether they were true or 
false. St. Matthew tells us that “they sought false witness against 
Jesus, that they might put Him to death, and they found it not, 
whereas many false witnesses had come in” (xxvi, 60, 61). At 
last two others came forward who declared that He had said: “I 
am able to destroy the temple of God, and after three days to re- 
build it.’ They had misunderstood our Lord, who had referred, 
not to the Temple at Jerusalem, but to the temple of His body (John 
ii, 21). When Christ solemnly acknowledged Himself to be the 
Son of God, they called Him a blasphemer. 

I will pass over the insults heaped upon Him by His guards, the 
rough soldiers, who spat upon Him, struck Him, and mocked at Him 
as a false prophet (Matt. xxvi, 67, 68). 
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On the following morning His enemies assembled at Pilate’s 
Praetorium, hoping to hear Jesus sentenced to death. Before the 
temporal ruler they brought together every possible pretext and 
accusation, in their desire to secure His condemnation. They said: 
“We have found this man perverting our nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Cesar, and saying that he is Christ the King” (Luke 
xxiii, 2). Yet in answer to the insidious questions asked by 
the Pharisees and Herodians, whether it were right to pay tribute 
to the Emperor, our Lord had said: “Render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s” (Matt. xxii, 
21). His kingdom was not of this world, and He had no servants 
to fight on His behalf against His enemies (John xviii, 38). When 
Pilate asked the Jews what accusation they had to bring against 
Jesus, they replied: “If He were not a malefactor, we would not 
have delivered Him up to thee” (John xviii, 29, 30). Their hatred 
was too intense for them to think about evidence in support of their 
charges; they pronounced Him guilty at once. Could any greater 
injustice have been committed ? 

Pilate ordered our Lord, being a Galilean, to be taken to King 
Herod for trial. The latter wished Him to work a miracle, and as 
He would not do so, Herod and his men treated Him with contempt, 
put on Him a white robe in mockery, and sent Him back to Pilate, 
followed by a rabble of people, jeering at Him, for Jerusalem was 
crowded at the time of the Pasch. 

Pilate commanded Jesus to be scourged, and then presented Him 
crowned with thorns to the people, saying: “Behold your king”; 
but they cried: “Away with Him, crucify Him!” (John xix, 14, 15). 

Weighed down with the burden of the cross, amidst the scornful 
taunts of the people, Jesus trod the way to Calvary, and even when 
hanging nailed to the cross, He was still exposed to His enemies’ 
bitter ridicule. “They that passed by, blasphemed Him, wagging - 
their heads and saying: Vah, thou that destroyest the temple of 
God, and in three days dost rebuild it, save thy own self. If thou 
be the Son of God, come down from the cross” (Matt. xxvii, 39, 
40). The chief priests and the scribes mocked Him in the same way, 
saying: “He saved others, Himself He cannot save; let Christ the 
King of Israel come down now from the cross, that we may see and 
believe” (Mark xv, 31, 32). 

With patience and in silence Jesus endured all these taunts and 
accusations, as the prophet Isaias had foretold, saying: ‘He shall 
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be dumb as a lamb before his shearer, and He shall not open His 
mouth” (liii, 7). With one word He could have put His enemies to 
confusion ; when He said: “I am He” in the garden of Gethsemani, 
all the soldiers who had come out to seize Him fell to the ground 
(John xviii, 5,6). Our Lord had it in His power to refute all the 
charges brought against Him; they were contradictory and hardly 
intelligible, and the false witnesses were not in agreement with one 
another (cf. Matt. xxvi, 59 et seqg.; Mark xiv, 56). When Annas, 
the highpriest’s relative, insulted Him, He gave a gentle answer, but 
otherwise He made no reply at all to His enemies, so that both 
Caiphas (Matt. xxvi, 62) and Pilate (ibid. xxvii, 13) were aston- 
ished. 

How intensely must the Sacred Heart of Jesus have suffered 
under all these reproaches, accusations and calumnies! How deeply 
must all the mockery and scorn have wounded It! To realize this, 
we need only think of the feelings of our own hearts. It causes us 
annoyance to be told of some defect for which we are not personally 
responsible, such as a bodily deformity. We can hardly bear to have 
a real, moral fault pointed out; anger, hatred and enmity arise from 
such remarks. It is still worse if false accusations are brought 
against us; we are indignant at the wickedness of the calumniator, 
and think him worthy of severe chastisement. We are most sus- 
ceptible to our own personal wrongs, and in the case of our Saviour 
there were other circumstances, all tending to make Him feel still 
more keenly the false charges and slanders. The greater the dignity 
of a person wronged, the more painful is the insult offered him. No 
one could ever equal Jesus, the Son of God, in dignity, hence the 
attacks upon His honor must have cost Him the greatest possible 
suffering. 

Moreover, it is by no means a matter of indifference to us who 
utters the false accusation or calumny, and the consequences of it 
often aggravate our pain. Now Jesus was accused, mocked, scorned 
and slandered not merely by the common people, but by the aristo- 
crats of His nation, the Scribes and Pharisees; nor were their foul 
charges made privately, but publicly, before the spiritual and tem- 
poral rulers of the country, before Annas and Caiphas, Herod and 
Pilate. Vast multitudes looked on, and were roused to hostility 
against Jesus by His enemies, imbibing readily the poison of their 
words. These multitudes consisted, of course, partly of the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem, but also of Jews from all parts of Judea, and 
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from all parts of the world, who had assembled to keep the Pasch. 
The false accusations spread with the greatest rapidity in all direc- 
tions, and our Lord’s reputation was quickly ruined. In Jerusalem 
the rabble did not hesitate to join in the cry raised by His enemies: 
“Crucify Him”; and still more easily no doubt did people at a dis- 
tance accept the false reports against Him. How disastrous all this 
was to the kingdom that He so earnestly desired to establish! It 
is indeed impossible for any of us to fathom the agony of His 
divine Heart at the foul statements and accusations of His foes. 
Yet our Lord bore everything with the utmost patience, setting us 
a glorious example. 

From time to time we all feel hurt and wounded, sometimes by 
a thoughtless word, sometimes by a serious attack upon our honor 
or by some calumny. Every one is offended now and then, and those 
who are sensitive more frequently than others. But such an occur- 
rence ought not to embitter us; an inconsiderate word ought not to 
destroy our peace of mind, or sow discord between friends. Let 
us learn patience from the Sacred Heart, and, like Jesus, bear the 
reproach in silence or give a gentle answer. If you are forced to 
defend yourself, or to refute a slander, do so, but simply in order 
to avert injury, not from motives of revenge. Try, as far as you 
can, to soothe the anger of those who hurt you, and pray with the 
Psalmist: “(Remove from me reproach and contempt, because I have 
sought after thy testimonies” (Ps. cxviii, 22). If you can, leave 
the vindication of your honor to God. 

However painful the insult, however grievous the injury, God 
will help you, and put your adversaries to shame, so that you may 
say with all your heart: “He hath sent from heaven and delivered 
me; He hath made them a reproach that trod upon me” (Ps. Ivi, 4). 
No grievance can be so deep, no wound inflicted upon your heart 
so great that it is impossible for you to forgive. We are absolutely 
bound to pardon those who injure us, not only until seven times, 
but until seventy times seven times, that is to say, always (Matt. 
XViii, 22). 

May our Lord’s most pure and Sacred Heart, once overwhelmed 
with reproaches, give us grace to forgive our enemies, and, as St. 
Paul says, to overcome evil by good (Rom. xii, 21). Amen. 




















MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD* 


X. THE SABBATH, OR Day OF REST. 


“The seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; thou shalt do no 
work on it.’”—Exod. xx, 8-11. 


1. THE OBJECT OF THE SABBATH 


I. Tue SapBatu ITSELF. 


(a) Explanation. What is the meaning of the words: “On the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God?” Sabbath is a 
Hebrew word signifying rest, and to observe the Sabbath was the 
same thing as to keep a day of rest. Read the commandment again, 
putting “day of rest” instead of Sabbath. 

Which day in the week is our day of rest? 

(b) The Jewish day of rest. We read of a day of rest in the 
history of the Creation, where we are told (Gen. ii, 2) that God 
rested on the seventh day, and blessed the seventh day and sancti- 
fied it. Sunday is the first day of the week, now find out which day 
God appointed to be the Sabbath. It was Saturday, and this was 
the day observed by the Patriarchs of old, and by all their des- 
cendants. The Israelites in Egypt had to work incessantly at brick 
making and irrigation, so they had no rest day. How much they 
must have longed for one! In His compassion God commanded 
the exhausted people on Sinai to keep the Sabbath, and thenceforth 
the Jews were very strict in their observance of the Lord’s day. 

The Jewish day was reckoned from evening to evening, so the 
seventh day, or Sabbath, began on Friday at 6 o’clock, and ended 
on Saturday at the same hour. It was observed most strictly, and 
work was forbidden under pain of death. Not only did the Jews 
themselves rest, but all their servants and cattle, and even strangers, 
who were not Jews, were forbidden to do any work. 

(c) The Christian day of rest. The Jews still keep the Saturday 
as their day of rest, but we keep Sunday; why is this? 





* Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to furnish 


matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the month, 
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Our divine Lord died on the Cross on Good Friday, and rose again 
from the tomb on Easter Sunday. Unspeakable joy filled the dis- 
ciples’ hearts, when they saw their Master risen from the dead, for 
His resurrection was the proof of His divinity and of the truth of 
His teaching. They determined to observe the day of His 
resurrection as one of joy, in the same way as they kept Friday 
as a day of sorrow. One Sunday, when they were all assembled 
in commemoration of our Saviour’s resurrection, the Holy Ghost ap- 
peared under the form of fiery tongues, and by His grace they con- 
verted 3,000 men on that one day. This was the beginning of the 
Church, and thus the day, already set apart in honor of the resur- 
rection, was observed also in honor of the Holy Ghost and as the 
birthday of the Church. The Apostles decided that this day must 
always be kept holy. It was on the first day of the week that God 
at the Creation said: “Let there be light,” and so Sunday is holy 
to us because it was the first day of Creation, the day of the Resur- 
rection and the day when the Holy Ghost came down. When we 
think of the Creation, we remember God the Father; the resurrec- 
tion reminds us of how God the Son redeemed us, and the descent 
of the Holy Ghost took place for our sanctification; hence Sunday 
is the day of the Blessed Trinity, and was for that reason appointed 
by the apostles to be the Christian Sabbath. They used to assemble 
on this day to offer the holy sacrifice, to hear God’s word, and to 
celebrate a love feast, at which the rich gave of their abundance to 
the poor. 

The day itself was known as the Lord’s day (Apoc. i, 10), and 
St. Justin is the first writer who calls it Sun-day. Why was this 
name given to it? God made the light on this day; Jesus came forth 
from the grave at sunrise, resembling the sun in His splendor, and 
on this day the Holy Ghost shed the light of His grace upon the’ 
world. 

Repetition. Why did the apostles appoint Sunday to be the day of 
rest rather than Saturday? Did they not violate God’s command- 
ment in so doing? No—it was God’s will that one day in the week 
should be kept as a day of rest; we do this, and so fulfil His com- 
mandment. 

(d) The day of rest in other religions. God set apart one day 
in seven for Himself, and most nations in the world keep one day 
in each week as a day of rest. The ancient Babylonians observed 
the 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th days of every month as days when they 
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rested and sacrificed, and the 49th day (7x 7) from the beginning 
of each month, i. ¢., the 19th day of the month, was a special 
solemnity. The Jews observe Saturday, the Mahometans Friday, 
the Egyptians and Mongolians Thursday, the Assyrians Wednes- 
day, the natives of Guinea and Persia Tuesday, the Greeks Monday, 
and we Christians Sunday. 


II. THe SapBaTuH AND Its OBjeEct. 


Why did God institute the Sabbath? 

(a) Sunday ought to be a day of rest for the body. After the 
Fall God said to Adam: “In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat thy 
bread.” For six days we ought to work hard, and then comes the 
Sabbath. Our bodies need rest after six days’ labor, and a man who 
has bent over his work all the rest of the week is glad to stand up- 
right and breathe freely again. If he took no rest, he would soon 
exhaust his strength and fall a victim to disease and death. Rest 
is absolutely necessary to every one of us. Trees rest during the 
long sleep of winter; even the industrious bees and ants rest, and 
it is because every creature requires rest that God instituted the 
Sabbath. 

Why did God appoint the Sabbath to be a day of rest for the 
body? 

(b) Sunday ought to be a day of rest in God. 

In six days God with His almighty power and wisdom created the 
universe ; in accordance with His will the stars of heaven, the earth, 
the sea, plants, animals, men and angels all came into being. His 
power and wisdom were revealed as infinitely great; He might have 
created millions of other things, other stars, other plants, other 
animals, had He willed to do so, but He rested and refrained from 
calling any fresh things into existence. This does not mean that 
God does nothing at all; He is day by day creating human beings 
who are born into the world, and making plants and animals grow; 
He has always been preserving and governing the universe, and will 
do so for ever, but He ceased to produce on earth any quite new 
creatures of a kind different from any already existing. He rested 
on the seventh day and surveyed His works, and found them all 
very good. He rejoiced in His works and in their marvellous beauty 
on the Sabbath day ;—this is how God rests. 

All creatures were fashioned by God’s hand, and He preserves 
them. Man will some day return to God to share His rest; we are 
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destined to keep the Sabbath rest with our Lord, surveying His 
wondrous works and delighting in His glory. In His farewell dis- 
course on the Mount of Olives our Saviour said: “This is eternal 
life, that they may know Thee,” and the same lesson is taught us in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, and by the Church, when she prays for 
the dead: “Eternal rest give unto them, O Lord.” 


In heaven there will be no quarrelling, no disputes, no pain, no 
sorrows, no dangers to fear, but we shall contemplate God’s works 
in everlasting peace, and we shall feel delight as He did on the 
seventh day, when He rested after creating them. We shall rec- 
ognize and wonder at the Creator’s power, wisdom and love, and, 
perceiving all His majesty, we shall fall down in adoration before 
Him and sing His praise forever. Such will be the Sabbath in 
heaven, the day that knows no ending, the blessed and holy day. 
Even here on earth we ought constantly to remember that God in- 
tends His people to enjoy this glorious Sabbath, and that is why we 
are told in the third commandment that “the seventh day is the Sab- 
bath of the Lord thy God.” Our Sunday is a shadow of the great 
and holy Sabbath in heaven; and on this day we ought to contem- 
plate God’s greatness and majesty, and try to learn more about His 
power, His wisdom and His goodness. On this day we should joy- 
fully lift up our thoughts to God, and think much of Him, adoring 
and praising our Creator’s glorious might. 


Did God institute the Sabbath only as a day of rest for the body? 
For what higher purpose was the Sabbath instituted ? 
Of what does true Sabbath rest consist? 


(c) The Sabbath as a day for public worship. In the eternal rest 
of heaven the saints are always singing the praises of God; we shall 
some day take part in their worship, and our earthly Sabbath is in- 
tended to be the prelude of it. Just as in heaven the Church Tri- 
umphant unites in extolling the Most High, so we, the members of 
the Church Militant here on earth, ought to unite in worshipping 
Him. The saints sing uninterrupted praises during the endless 
Sabbath above, and the faithful below ought to assemble in God’s 
house on the Sabbath to adore Him. The Sabbath on earth is the 
day for public worship in the church, which is God’s house. 


Why ought we to honor God publicly on the Sabbath? Let us 
once more recall God’s reasons for instituting the Sabbath. 
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2. THE RIGHT WAY OF KEEPING SUNDAY 
I. Rest FoR THE Bopy. 


On Sinai God said: “On the seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God; thou shalt do no work on it, thou nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, nor thy manservant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
beast, nor the stranger that is within thy gates.” Elsewhere it is 
written: “Let thy manservant and thy maidservant rest even as 
thyself. Remember that thou also didst serve in Egypt, and the 
Lord thy God brought thee out from thence with a strong hand and 
stretched-out arm. Therefore hath He commanded thee that thou 
shouldst observe the Sabbath day” (Deut. v, 14, 15). In Egypt the 
Israelites had to labor as slaves under the Pharaos; as we have seen, 
they never had a day of rest, but worked on day after day; how- 
ever much they may have desired a holiday, they had to toil on 
incessantly. God had compassion upon them in their troubles, and 
on Mount Sinai He restored the observance of the Sabbath, that 
had been instituted soon after the Creation. In this way an unbear- 
able burden was lifted from the shoulders of the people, who could 
always thenceforth look forward to the Sabbath as the day of rest 
after the week’s exertions. They were most grateful for the Third 
Commandment, and most careful to keep the Sabbath as the Lord’s 
day of rest. 

Among the Jews no business at all was done on the Sabbath, 
servants and animals all rested, and no one might do even the 
smallest piece of work. For picking up sticks on the Sabbath a man 
was stoned to death (Num. xv, 32). No Hebrew might even go 
more than 2,000 cubits (not quite a mile) from his dwelling on the 
Sabbath. This distance was known as “a Sabbath day’s journey.” 

We are bound to keep Sunday holy as the Jews kept their Sab- 
bath; we ought to refrain from all tiring work, so that our bodies 
may recover from the week’s labor. Every kind of work that we 
do on weekdays “in the sweat of our face” is forbidden, since “Six 
days shalt thou labor and do all thy works, but the seventh day is 
the Lord’s day of rest.” God desires us to rest on Sunday, farmers, 
laborers, servants, factory hands, all must rest; they must not use 
the plough, the axe or the sickle, for it is God’s will that all men 
should rest on Sunday from their bodily labor. 

Mention some kinds of work forbidden on Sunday. 

No employer ought to require his workpeople or servants to do 
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any such work, for this is expressly forbidden in the Third Com- 
mandment, and in the passage quoted from Deuteronomy, God adds 
the words: “Remember that thou also didst serve in Egypt,” i. e., 
remember how glad you would have been to rest, so allow your 
servants to do no work. All servants and workers have a right to 
leisure on Sunday. 

In this commandment God tells us that our bodies ought to rest 
on Sunday. 

What then are we forbidden to do on Sunday? 

We are forbidden to do any bodily work, such as is usually per- 
formed by servants, laborers and factory hands. 

Are only those who actually do such work on Sunday to blame? 

No; all are to blame who require those under their control to do 
on Sunday any such work, unless it is absolutely necessary. 


II. Wuat Are WE ALLOWED TO DO ON SUNDAY? 


(a) The Jews regarded it as sinful to write, even to open a let- 
ter, on the Sabbath ; we know, however, that we are allowed to write, 
draw and study, for such things do not tire the body, and are mental 
rather than bodily occupations ; in fact our bodies can rest whilst we 
are engaged in them, so that mental occupations such as these are 
permitted on Sunday. 

(b) The Jews regarded it as sinful to prepare food on the Sab- 
bath; they did their cooking before 6 o’clock Friday and after 6 on 
Saturday, when the Sabbath was over. 

Once when our Lord’s disciples were very hungry on the Sabbath 
day, they plucked some corn, and ate the grains after rubbing the 
ears in their hands. According to the law of Moses (Deut. xxiii, 
25) this was allowable, but the Pharisees accused the Apostles of 
desecrating the Sabbath, pretending that to gather a few ears of corn 
was the same thing as reaping the harvest, and to rub them in their 
hands was a form of cooking, since it prepared the corn for food. 
The Pharisees found fault with what our Saviour permitted, for 
God does not wish people to suffer hunger on account of the Sab- 
bath. Hence the Church allows every kind of work necessary for 
the preservation of life, such as cooking, keeping a restaurant, sell- 
ing indispensable sorts of food, and feeding cattle. 

(c) Many Jews did not think it right even to do good on the 
Sabbath; they thought it wrong to wait upon a sick person whose 
life was not actually in danger. Our Saviour took pains to teach 
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them a better doctrine; it was on the Sabbath that He cured the 
man with the withered hand (Matt. xii, 10); the man who had 
been ill for thirty-eight years (John v), and the dropsical man (Luke 
xiv), thus showing plainly that it is His will for us to tend the sick 
on Sunday. He also asked: “Which of you shall have an ass or 
an ox fall into a pit, and will not immediately draw him out on 
the Sabbath day?” (Luke xiv, 5). Surely any one would save a 
sheep that fell on Sunday into a ditch! Every kind of work ren- 
dered necessary by some misfortune is permitted, so we may put 
out a fire, save our goods from a flood, or defend ourselves against 
the attack of enemies (1 Machab. ii, 31-41), and certainly we may 
do all that is required by any one who is ill. Mention some things 
that it may be necessary to do. 

The Apostles plucked ears of corn on the Sabbath in order to 
satisfy their hunger, and our Saviour no doubt had given them per- 
mission to do this. In the same way priests and those in authority 
in the Church may sometimes give permission to the faithful to 
gather in their crops on Sunday, but it is given only in case of bad 
weather, likely to make the corn and fruit rot if left in the fields. 
The loss of the harvest is apt to cause great misery to men and 
beasts, and to avert this misfortune the crops may be gathered on 
Sunday. However, people ought not to engage in such work on 
their own authority, unless indeed they are at a great distance from 
a priest and the need is very urgent. 

On Sunday any kind of work is permitted that cannot be put off 
without great inconvenience or loss. 

(d) We know that the Jewish priests had to work hard on the 
Sabbath day, for they killed the animals offered in sacrifice and 
lighted the sacrificial fires, yet our Saviour said that they did no 
wrong, because they worked in the service and for the honor of God. 

Hence occasionally we also may do work on Sunday to pay honor 
to God ; for instance, we may erect altars, decorate the church, etc. 

What work are we allowed to do on Sunday? 

When is it permissible to do servile work on Sunday? 

It is permissible when the ecclesiastical authorities sanction it for 
some sufficient reason, or when it is justified by urgent necessity. 

Mention some kinds of work, and we will see under what cir- 
cumstances they are allowed to be done on Sunday. What kinds 
of work have you seen done on Sunday? 

(Some cases will probably be mentioned in which a careful con- 
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sideration is necessary. It is well to point out to children that the 
Third Commandment is binding under pain of grievous sin, but 
that little or no sin is committed when the amount of work done is 
very trifling or lasts a very short time. Local circumstances and 
customs must be kept in view, because they may aggravate the 
offence on the one hand, or diminish it on the other. Attention 
should be paid to the intention with which a person does some work, 
as it makes a great difference whether he works from motives of 
charity or simply to make money. This consideration makes it 
easier for us to decide whether an action is sinful or not; some- 
times what is right for one is wrong for another. Such discussions 
are very important, because in the course of our life we often have 
to decide for ourselves whether we are doing right or wrong.) 

“On the seventh day thou shalt do no work.” This is God’s com- 
mandment; how is it observed by many people? Let us think of 
the following cases: A painter works all Sunday morning, intend- 
ing to rest in the afternoon. His conscience does not trouble him, 
although he fails to go to church, for he pleads as his excuse that 
he is bound to finish his job. There might be some justification for 
him, if some tenants were waiting to take possession of the house 
that he is painting, or if he did not habitually desecrate the Lord’s 
day; but, as a rule, people do on Sunday what they have omitted 
to do during the week simply through waste of time. By paying 
a trifle to some one willing to help him, the painter might have se- 
cured his Sunday rest, but he begrudged the money. Has he a 
good excuse for working ?—Or again, a tailor grumbles that he has 
to finish a suit of clothes on Sunday—perhaps he works all the 
morning, and then goes to the inn. On Monday he has a head- 
ache through his intemperance, and cannot work, but he is industri- 
ous during the rest of the week, and when Sunday comes round, he - 
commits the same sin, pleading that he cannot help it, because the 
work is wanted in a hurry. 

What do you think about him? is his action justified ?—Or again, 
the proprietor of some factory forces his men to work on Sunday, 
disregarding the Third Commandment, and arguing that they will 
have plenty of time for recreation, as they need not work more than 
two or three hours. Of course his workmen always miss going to 
Mass. Does their master keep Sunday properly and encourage in 
others a disposition befitting the day of rest? 

Or again, some young men know the Third Commandment, and 
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refrain from doing work, but want to enjoy themselves on Sunday, 
and so they arrange excursions and dances, or spend the evening 
at some place of frivolous amusement, so that they can scarcely drag 
themselves to their work on Monday. Do they rest their bodies on 
Sunday and spend the day as they should? 

Have you children always kept Sunday holy? Have none of you 
ever done anything to disturb the peace that ought to prevail on 
that day? If you have ever done wrong in this respect, I am sure 
you intend to do better in future. 

















SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 
TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


In to-day’s Gospel our divine Lord shows us what the true spirit 
of penance is. The proud Pharisee who considered himself to be a 
model of all virtue, extolled himself even in his prayer, reckoning 
up his good works and despising other people, whilst the publican 
approached the house of God with awe and reverence, not ventur- 
ing to go near the holy place, but standing afar off, overwhelmed 
by the consciousness of his sins. He did not dare to lift his eyes 
towards heaven and the God whom he had so often offended, but 
struck his breast and said with deep contrition: “God be merciful 
to me a sinner.” Our Saviour added by way of comment: “I say 
to you, this man (7%. e., the publican) went down into his house justi- 
fied rather than the other; because everyone that exalteth himself 
shall be humbled ; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

What important lessons are contained in this parable! As long 
as we think ourselves righteous and flatter ourselves that we do 
good works and are better than our neighbors, we are devoid of 
the true spirit of penance, and shall not obtain from God forgiveness 
of our sins. But as soon as we recognize our sins, and humble 
ourselves, striking our breasts and saying like the penitent publican: 
“God be merciful to me a sinner,” then we may hope for forgive- 
ness. 

1. The first thing essential to true penance is acknowledgment of 
guilt, without which repentance is impossible, and without repen- 
tance there can be no forgiveness. How can I be sorry for doing 
something that I do not regard as wrong? How can I correct what 
I do not recognize as evil? We cannot attain to a proper knowledge 
of our sins unless we examine our conscience at least once in each 
day, remembering the commandments of God and of the Church, and 
thinking of our duties as human beings, as Christians and as work- 
ers in our particular calling. We ought to compare our actions with 
these commandments and duties, and to do so frequently. If we 
go to the Sacraments only three or four times in the course of the 
year, and then merely in a careless, indifferent manner, living other- 
wise without any serious thought at all, it is scarcely possible in a 
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few minutes to make such a thorough examination of conscience 
as to be able to say truthfully: “I know myself.” No, let us not 
be deceived ; to know oneself is not so easy a matter that it ean be 
accomplished without any exertion, and without keeping a careful 
watch upon all one’s actions. Our perverse self-love makes us 
blind to our faults, for it represents our sins as too slight to deserve 
punishment and as quite excusable. Sometimes it even suggests 
the pitiable pretext that there are many worse than ourselves. This 
is what the Pharisee meant by saying: “O God, I give thee thanks 
that I am not as the rest of men.” 

2. For our repentance to be genuine, however, it is not enough 
for us to recognize our sins, but we must also confess them. This 
is why our Saviour instituted the holy Sacrament of Penance, in 
order that those, who were not ashamed to offend God by sin, might 
also not be ashamed to confess their sins to the priest acting as God’s 
representative. Hence St. John says: “If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us; if we confess 
our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all iniquity.” It would be the height of folly not 
to reveal our sins to the priest in the holy tribunal of penance. How 
can a sick person expect to recover who will not reveal his malady 
to a physician, ready and able to help him, but insists upon declar- 
ing himself to be in good health, whereas he is really ill? Let no 
miserable human respect keep us away from the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. You should fear God, not man; for God is able not only to 
kill the body, but to cast the soul also into destruction. Never for- 
get that after death and again at the last day we shall have to ac- 
count, not to men, but to God, the all holy, from whom nothing is 
hidden. 

Let us therefore lay aside all our pride, and in true humility and 
contrition of heart acknowledge that we are sinners, and confess 
our sins and shortcomings in the holy tribunal of penance. Like 
the publican in the gospel, let us strike our breasts, saying: “God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” Not unless we have such dispositions 
shall we obtain forgiveness of our sins, and recover the peace of 
heart that we have lost; not unless we are truly contrite shall we be 
justified before Him who has redeemed us, and who is now our 
Mediator and the refuge of sinners—Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
Amen. 
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ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
IMPURE CONVERSATION 


We read in to-day’s Gospel that when our divine Lord was curing 
the deaf and dumb man, He looked up to heaven and groaned. Why 
was this? A learned commentator tells us that it was because He 
perceived in this one tongue all the evil wrought by the tongue in 
the history of the human race. He saw how godless men poison 
their tongues, and thus do more harm than venomous serpents, which 
kill only the body, whereas wicked tongues destroy both body and 
soul. One particular kind of wicked tongue is peculiarly evil and 
harmful, viz., that which carries on impure conversations and tells 
filthy stories. Hence I wish to warn you, in my sermon to-day, 
against this terrible habit, and to save you from ever forming it. 

1. We may class as impure every kind of conversation that raises 
a blush on the faces of honest people, whilst only the shameless 
approve. Every work is impure that reveals what is unseemly and 
imparts a knowledge of evil to one’s neighbor. In Holy Scripture 
this sin is described as a pestilence, a terrible sickness causing wide- 
spread desolation, being most contagious and hard to cure. A man 
sick of the plague infects his whole household, then the neighbors, 
then the whole community and perhaps the whole country, and in 
the same way it is no rare occurrence for one shameless tongue, 
uttering impure words, to poison and gradually corrupt a great 
number of people, who become infected one after another. There 
are mere children, whose minds are filled with impure thoughts and 
desires, whose hearts are poisoned with impurity and who talk freely 
of forbidden things—how could they have acquired any information 
on such subjects if they had not been infected by the impure conver-. 
sation of shameless people, and had not heard their elders dis- 
cussing matters unfit for innocent children to know? Parents who 
speak without reserve before their children are much to blame, and 
may be called a true pest, as may all who indulge in shameless con- 
versations and disgusting songs, either at home or in the workshops, 
when visiting their friends, or in public houses and places of amuse- 
ment. 

2. Some will try to excuse themselves by saying: “My offences 
against the Sixth Commandment are only fun; I only hint at things 
and do not mean any harm.” Can it be an innocent joke to allude 
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to things that are sinful—things of which St. Paul says that they 
should not be mentioned at all among Christians? Certainly not; 
immodest jokes and ambiguous expressions have robbed many of 
all tenderness of conscience, and made them consent to sin, so that 
they have lost their innocence and adopted an immoral life. In fact 
veiled allusions are often more infectious and do more harm than 
conversations which are plainly immodest, since a heart still incor- 
rupt turns away from the latter in disgust. 

3. Others perhaps will argue thus: “Whatever unseemly re- 
marks I make before children and young people cannot possibly 
injure them, because they do not understand them.” 

Would God it were true that your foul conversations caused no 
scandal and produced no evil fruits among your neighbors, and espe- 
cially among children! Unhappily it is not true, for we all know by 
sad experience what incalculable and irreparable mischief can be 
done by an evil word falling on the ears of an innocent child. He 
may not at the moment understand it, but he remembers it, broods 
over it, and in time the devil suggests its meaning, the evil takes 
root, produces foul desires and impels him to wicked actions. These 
latter are the result of careless words uttered in the presence of an 
innocent child. Each of us can probably call to mind some im- 
modest remark or song heard many years ago, and the trouble that 
we have had in banishing it from our thoughts, and in preventing 
it from giving rise to foul desires and acts. 

Take therefore to heart St. Paul’s admonition: ‘“Let not fornica- 
tion and all uncleanness so much as be named among you.” If you 
have hitherto allowed yourselves to indulge in shameful conversa- 
tions, jests, songs and ambiguous phrases, resolve to avoid these 
sins in future, remembering St. Basil’s words: “Impure perons 
with poisonous tongues do not only themselves perish, but they drag 
down to destruction all whom they infect. Wherefore listen not 
to their wicked words, for their tongues are like that of the serpent 
which deceived Eve in Paradise, and brought evil into the world 
for time and eternity.” Amen. 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY TOWARDS ONE’S NEIGHBORS 


In answer to the lawyer’s question: “Who is my neighbor?” our 
divine Saviour related the parable of the Good Samaritan, to teach 
us that every one, friend or foe, Catholic or heretic, good or bad, 
fellow-countrymen or foreigner, is our neighbor, whenever we have 
an opportunity of helping him. From the example of the Samaritan 
we learn what true charity towards our neighbor ought to be, ac- 
cording to the spirit and teaching of Christ. Let us to-day consider 
some of its chief characteristics. 

1. True Christian charity is in the first place unselfish. How 
free from all self-seeking was the charity displayed by the good 
Samaritan! He poured into the injured man’s wounds the wine 
and oil that he had taken with him for use on the journey; he set 
him on his own beast, and paid the innkeeper for his food and lodg- 
ing, promising that, when he came back, whatever else had been 
spent on the wounded traveller should be repaid. Was he looking 
for any return for his kindness? No; he could expect nothing from 
the wounded Jew, who had been robbed of all his property, nor from 
the man’s relations, who would very probably have insulted him, 
being a Samaritan; in fact he had good reason to fear lest his own 
fellow-countrymen should attack him for having befriended a Jew. 
Our Lord desires us to follow the good Samaritan’s example; to 
each of us he says: “Go and do thou in like manner.” Whenever 
therefore you have any opportunity of assisting your neighbor in 
his troubles, whether of mind or of body, do not stop to consider 
who he is, nor how you will benefit by it, nor whether he is rich or 
poor, respectable or of low estate, but do your utmost to help him, 
simply because he is your neighbor, your brother in Christ and a 
joint heir with you to eternal happiness. 

2. In the second place, true Christian charity is active. St. John 
writes: “My little children, let us not love in word, nor in tongue, 
but in deed and in truth.” What advantage is it to our unfortunate 
fellow-creatures for us to condole with them in their sorrows or 
even to shed tears of sympathy, if we do nothing at all to help 
them? Be more sparing of your words, and learn from the good 
Samaritan how to act, when your neighbor is in trouble. The Sam- 
aritan did not talk much, but, as soon as he caught sight of the 
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wounded man, he went up to him and did all that he could to relieve 
him ; he poured oil and wine into his wounds, bound them up, and, 
setting the man upon his own beast, brought him to an inn and 
took care of him. If your heart is ever full of sympathy at a neigh- 
bor’s misfortunes, do not repress this most beautiful of all human 
sentiment, but give it free scope, offering help to the utmost of your 
power, cheerfully and readily, not in a grudging spirit, for “God 
loveth a cheerful giver,’ and “He that sheweth mercy to the poor 
shall be blessed.” Remember our Saviour’s words: “Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

3. Finally, true Christian charity must be universal. When God 
sends you an opportunity of proving in action your love of your 
neighbor, avail yourself of it, no matter who he may be; do good 
to enemies as well as friends, to strangers as well as acquaintances, 
and to the poor as well as the rich. Bear in mind our divine Lord’s 
words: “If you love them (only) that love you, what reward shall 
you have? do not even the publicans this?” 

Let us therefore strive to have an unselfish, active and universal 
charity towards our neighbors, based upon our love of God. Un- 
less we really love our neighbor, we cannot love Him, as St. John 
tells us plainly in the words: “If any man say, ‘I love God’, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar. For he that loveth not his brother, 
whom he seeth, how can he love God, whom he seeth not?” Jesus 
said to His disciples: “A new commandment I give you, that you 
love on another, as I have loved you.” Let us impress these words 
deep in our hearts, and whenever an opportunity occurs, let us 
hasten, like the good Samaritan, to help our neighbor in every pos- 
sible way, and may God deign to bestow His blessing upon us! 
Amen. 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


INGRATITUDE TOWARDS GOD 


“Jesus, Master, have mercy on us”; these were the words with 
which the ten lepers, standing afar off, implored our Saviour’s help, 
and they did not ask in vain, for He exerted His miraculous power 
and cured them. Imagine their happiness at being suddenly deliv- 
ered from a painful and disfiguring disease, so that they could go 
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back to their families and friends, and associate once more with 
their fellow-creatures. Was it too much to expect them to be grate- 
ful? Yet only one of them turned back to offer the thanks due to 
his benefactor. That the ingratitude of the rest caused pain to our 
divine Lord is plain from His question: “Were not ten made 
clean, and where are the nine?” We all feel indignant at their 
behavior, but are we not sometimes also guilty of ingratitude? We 
all receive countless benefits from God day by day, and how few 
of us ever feel really thankful to Him! Let us consider briefly to- 
day how we show ingratitude to God. 

1. In the first place we show ingratitude by failing to recognize 
His benefits. A grateful man thinks of all that God has done for 
him, and appreciates His gifts at their proper value, looking up with 
thankful heart to the Father of light, from whom cometh every good 
gift. But an ungrateful man does nothing of the kind; he enjoys 
God’s benefits daily without a thought of the Giver. He is like a 
careless child, who sits down at his parents’ table and eats what he 
likes, without thinking of their kindness and without considering how 
much better he fares than many other children, who are glad to sat- 
isfy their hunger with dry bread. This is how an ungrateful man 
acts towards God; he never reflects that all good things are gifts 
to which he has no claim; he enjoys them without thinking of the 
Giver. 

Most of you no doubt consider that you do not belong to the class 
of men devoid of gratitude; you say your prayers morning and 
evening, and grace before and after meals; yet it behoves you to 
examine yourselves and find out whether your prayers really pro- 
ceed from hearts full of gratitude, or are uttered merely with the 
lips. There is a great difference between lip-service and the prayer 
of thanksgiving. 

2. Secondly, we show ingratitude by not making a good use of 
God’s benefits. Whenever He gives us anything, He intends us to 
use it in some particular way; He entrusts us, His servants, with 
few or many talents, not that we may bury them, but that we may 
employ them for our good and that of our fellow creatures accord- 
ing to His holy will. He gives us intelligence to acquire useful 
knowledge and so to benefit ourselves and others; He gives us 
health to enable us cheerfully to discharge the duties of our calling; 
He gives us property that we may not only live in comfort our- 
selves, but may be able to help others. Now an ungrateful man 
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enjoys all these gifts, but overlooks the intention with which God 
bestows them upon him. He has intelligence, but does not use it 
in acquiring useful knowledge; he is healthy, but fails to appreciate 
his good health and takes no care to preserve it; he has property, 
but does no good with his money and does not attempt to lay up 
imperishable treasures. In fact, he takes all the good things that 
God gives him, without remembering that he will have to render an 
account of them. 

3. Finally, we show the basest ingratitude when we make a sinful 
use of God’s gifts and benefits. It seems hardly credible that a rea- 
sonable being could act so outrageously, and yet it happens only too 
often. In their ingratitude men employ their gifts of mind and body 
for wicked purposes. God gives you a sound constitution, and you 
presume upon your strength and throw it away by yielding to drun- 
kenness and excess. God gives you an abundance of worldly pos- 
sessions, and you either hoard them up or squander them. God 
gives you good, kind parents, or loving relations, and you embitter 
their existence. God gives you intelligence, and you employ it in 
gratifying your feelings of pride, avarice, etc. God called you to 
Christianity, and you are no better than a heathen; you have mis- 
used all your good gifts! 

Let us henceforth not shut our eyes to God’s infinite goodness and 
still less make a bad use of what He bestows upon us. Rather let 
us be grateful for the benefits that He showers upon us so bounti- 
fully day by day, and show our gratitude by using them for His 
honor and for our own good and that of our neighbors. May we 
impress upon our hearts St. Paul’s words: “Give thanks always for 
all things, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the 
Father,” and may we ever practice what he teaches. Amen. 
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FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


WHAT DETERS MANY FROM SEEKING THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD 


In their anxiety about the things of this life, many people forget 
all that lies beyond it, and act in a way altogether contrary to our 
Lord’s doctrine that we read in to-day’s Gospel. He bids us “seek 
first the kingdom of God and His justice, and all other things shall 
be added unto you.” That we may avoid the mistake made by such 
deluded persons, let us consider what it is that deters men from 
seeking the kingdom of God. There are two chief things, very 
unlike one another, viz., avarice and an excessive love of ease. They 
are diametrically opposed, and yet produce the same result, for 
both hinder men from seeking the kingdom of God. We must be 
careful to steer our way so as to avoid both dangers, as either would 
be enough to prevent us from ever reaching our goal. 

1. We must be on our guard against avarice; for our Saviour 
says: “You cannot serve God and Mammon.”—An avaricious per- 
son is always thinking of his temporal possessions and of money- 
making. His heart cleaves to earth and cannot rise towards heaven. 
He takes no interest in prayer, has no good intentions, does not 
offer up his works and occupations to God, and is careless about 
hearing Mass. He reads no spiritual books and takes part in no 
religious conversation, all his thoughts and words are devoted to 
money-making and hoarding. He is too worldly-minded to pray or 
attend public worship frequently, and when he attempts to pray, 
his heart is so full of his temporal concerns that he pronounces the 
words with his lips, thinking nothing of their import, or he is 
present in body at Mass, whilst his mind is occupied with plans and 
anxieties connected with his business. How blind and foolish he is! 
How will he fare when his earthly life is over? He will look back 
at his wealth and the excessive pains spent upon its acquisition, 
pains which left him no time for serving God, and he will have to 
acknowledge that all has been in vain. Let us never be so blind! 
Let us never permit such fatal avarice and love of money to take 
root in our hearts, but let us rather seek first the kingdom of God 
and His justice, knowing that then all else will be added to us. 

2. Secondly, we must be on our guard against overgreat desire of 
ease and amusement. Where such a desire exists, there is no 
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thought of God, no prayer, no attendance at instructions and no 
reception of the Sacraments. The more you care for luxury, the 
more you turn your attention to the pleasures of eating and drink- 
ing, to fine clothes, to entertainments and dances, the less interest 
will you take in the things of God, and the less pleasure will you 
find in His worship. No man can serve two masters, and he who 
is a friend to this world, is God’s enemy. 

How many Christians are infected with this evil love of luxury, 
and aim at nothing but material comfort, enjoyment and amusement, 
and the gratification of their sensual desires! Their hearts refuse 
to admit any serious or religious thought, being filled with love of 
the world and its delights. Sunday is to them no longer the Lord’s 
day, but a holiday, set apart for merrymaking. If they go to church, 
it is not to pray and worship God, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
but to show themselves in their fine clothes, which are often very 
unsuitable or even immodest. During Mass they think only of the 
vanities and amusements in which they intend to indulge later in 
the day. They spend as little time as possible at church, and grumble 
at having to go there at all, whereas they stay as long as they can 
at places of amusement, and are very loath to come away. 

You, who love the vain and perishable joys of this world so pas- 
sionately as to forget God, and even to dislike the very thought of 
Him, how great is your folly! Your joys will pass away like smoke, 
your bodies will decay like fading flowers, and your life will soon 
be over, like a dream in the night. When you awaken from it, you 
will have to stand before the judgment seat of God—and what ex- 
cuse will you plead then? No one will enter the kingdom of God 
who has not sought it here on earth. Let us therefore refrain from 
everything that might hinder us from seeking it; let us put aside 
all attachment to worldly delights, and serve God with quiet per- 
severance and zeal. He will not let us want for happiness ; and that 
which He bestows is far better, truer, sweeter and purer than any 
enjoyed by the lovers of the world. Amen. 
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SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 
TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


REVERENCE FOR THE HOUSE OF GOD, AND ZEAL FOR 
HIS GLORY 


BY THE REV. J. J. HURST 


“Two men went into the Temple to pray.”—Luke xviii, 10, 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Universe the Temple of God. It is expedient, however, 
that certain places be chosen and dedicated to the special service of God. 
Homage to God an impulse of the human heart. God Himself chose 
certain places and appointed certain days to be devoted to His divine 
service, 

II. The Tabernacle the special habitation of God among His chosen 
people during their sojourn in the desert; the Temple His habitation 
when they reached the Promised Land. Amazing grandeur of the 
Temple. The veneration in which the Jews held it. The outer court; 
the inner court; the Holy of Holies. 

III. The Old Dispensation merely provisional. Its passing. The 
Christian Temple. The grandeur and sanctity of the Christian religion 
and compared with that of the Jews, and, consequently, the sanctity of 
the Christian Church compared with the Jewish Temple. 

IV. The Catholic Temple preeminently the House of God; “the Lord 
is most certainly here.”’ The Real Presence. 

V. The great reverence expected of Christians for the House of God; 
how they should deport themselves therein. Edifying example of primi- 
tive Christians on entering a place of Divine service. The ancient disci- 
pline of the Church in regard to public sinners. Indignation of Christ 
at seeing His house profaned. 

VI. Why we should beautify and embellish our churches. “I have 
peed, 2 Lord, the beauty of Thy house and the place where Thy glory 
dwelleth.” 

VII. The objection to beautifying the house of God refuted. “To 
what purpose is this waste?” Why the Tabernacle yielded up its glory 
to the Temple. Solomon’s prayer before the altar. How the Lord 
signified His pleasure at the magnificence of the temple. 

VIII. The Cathedrals of Europe and the Ministers of England triumphs 
of religious art and monuments of zeal for God’s greater honor and glory. 

IX. Zeal for the glory of God should embrace everything pertaining to 
the edification and extension of His Kingdom on earth. The school, the 
seminary, the hospital, etc., part of the Christian heritage. 

X. Wide and worthy scope for Christian zeal in the maintenance of 
home and Foreign Missions. Their needs greater now than ever before. 
Why Americans should lend assistance to the Society of the Propagation 
of the Faith. 


The universe may be truly considered the temple of God Whose 
immensity pervades all space and Whose glory it shadows. “Oh, 
how great is the house of God and vast the place of His possession! 
It is great and hath no end; it is high and immense” (Baruch iii, 
24, 25). It is expedient, however, that certain places be chosen and 
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dedicated to the special service of God, where apart from profane 
“scenes and temporal concerns mankind may worship Him with the 
respect and reverence due to His infinite majesty. To render 
homage to God in a most worthy manner and in places peculiarly 
adapted to the purpose is an impulse of the human heart, which 
from the beginning found expression on the altar of holocausts 
whence the smoke of victims ascended to heaven in acknowledg- 
ment of His supreme dominion and of man’s dependence on Him. 
God not only implanted this instinct in human nature, but also chose 
certain places and appointed certain days to be devoted in a spe- 
cial manner to His divine service ; and He has been pleased to bestow 
His graces and blessings most profusely in the place where His glory 
dwelleth. “My eyes also shall be open, and My ears attentive to 
the prayer of him that shall pray in this place” (II Par. vii, 15). The 
Tabernacle served as the special habitation of the Lord among His 
chosen people during their forty years’ wandering in the desert. 
When they entered the Promised Land and were formed into a com- 
monwealth, He ordered to be built in Jerusalem, the regal city, a 
stately and gorgeous temple wherein they could worship Him with 
greater splendor and solemnity. 

The Temple which was built after the model of the Tabernacle, 
but on a more magnificent scale, was a monument of religious art 
and ornamentation. Its amazing grandeur evoked the admiration 
of every beholder and inspired the Jews with the greatest reverential 
awe, impressing them with an idea of the beauty of the heavenly 
Jerusalem and of the majesty of Him Who dwells in light inac- 
cessible. So great was the veneration of the Jews for the Temple 
that they would not venture to approach even the outer court with- 
out having previously purified themselves by diverse ablutions. The 
priests were allowed to enter into the inner court to accomplish the 
office of sacrifice, but access to this court was forbidden to the laity 
under penalty of death. The Holy of Holies, in which the Ark of 
the Covenant reposed, was accessible to the High Priest only once a 
year, when he was allowed to enter it with the blood offerings for 
his own and the people’s sins. Such was the reverential awe and 
veneration in which the people of the Old Law held the Temple of 
God and which God Himself exacted. “Keep My sabbaths and 
reverence My Sanctuary” was His express command, and any vio- 
lation of this divine ordinance was visited with the severest pen- 
alties. 
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The Old Dispensation in its entirety was merely provisional, a 
promise of better things to come. The anthem of the angelic choir 
that broke the stillness of the first Christmas night to welcome to 
the world the High Priest of the good things to come sounded the 
knell of the Synagogue. The shadow gave way to the substance, 
the type and figure to the reality, and the Temple itself, the emblem 
and crystalization of Judaism, was numbered with the hoary past 
when the veil that shrouded the Holy of Holies was rent in twain 
on the first memorable Good Friday on which Christ our High 
Priest expired on the Cross. The kingdom of heaven was come on 
earth. From the scattered embers of the synagogue arose the 
Christian Church, whose sanctity surpasses that of the Jewish 
Temple as the substance surpasses the shadow, the reality the sym- 
bol, and the sacrifice of the New Law those of the Old. The 
grandeur and sublimity of the Christian religion as compared with 
the religion of the Jews, and consequently the sanctity of the Chris- 
tian Church as compared with the Jewish Temple, is most beautifully 
and forcibly expressed in the divinely inspired words of St. Paul 
to the Hebrews: “You are not come to a mountain that might be 
touched, and a burning fire and whirlwind, and darkness and storm. 
But you are come to Mount Sion, and to the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the company of many thousands of 
angels, and to the church of the firstborn, who are written in the 
heavens, and to God the judge of all, and to the spirits of the just 
made perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of the New Testament, and 
to the sprinkling of the blood which speaketh better than that of 
Abel” (Heb. xii, 18-24). 

The Catholic temple is preeminently the house of God. “It is no 
other than the dwelling place of God and the gate of heaven; the 


Lord is most certainly here (Gen. xviii, 16, 17). Nowhere else out-. 


side the court of heaven can it be so truly said, “The Lord is most 
certainly here” as it can of the church in whose tabernacle Jesus 
reposes. He is here not only in His immensity as He is in all crea- 
tion, not only in a special manner as He was in the Holy of Holies, 
but in His living actual presence, “in all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” The Word made flesh dwells amongst us. May not the 
church made sacrosanct by the Real Presence be in very truth 
styled the Court of Heaven? Heaven is wherever God and His 
blessed spirits are. The sanctuary lamp flickering out its uncon- 
scious homage indicates to the corporal eye the presence of our 
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divine: Lord under the Sacramental species. Sursum corda! Lift 
up your hearts, and behold with the eye of faith within the taber- 
nacle the throne of God before Whom hosts of angelic spirits are 
worshipping in profound adoration. During our Lord’s lifetime, 
His human nature concealed His divinity on which no man could 
look and live. Even the glimpse of ravishing beauty which He per- 
mitted the three chosen disciples at the Transfiguration did not 
disclose any of the essential glory of the divine nature. In our 
tabernacles the Sacramental veil conceals alike His humanity and 
His divinity, but they are both as really and substantially present as 
they were on Thabor or as they are at the right hand of His Father 
in heaven. This inestimable treasure, the center of Catholic wor- 
ship and the source of Christian piety, celestifies our temples and 
commands our most profound veneration. 

When we remember the scrupulous observance of religious de- 
corum which God required of the Jews for His temple, what, we 
might ask ourselves, does He expect of a purchased people in the 
Christian Church? The veil that separated mankind from the Holy 
of Holies is torn away. The altar that knew but the sacrifice of 
oxen, sheep and goats has fallen before the altar that knows the 
sacrifice of the Lamb that was slain from the foundation of the 
world. The Ark has given way to the Tabernacle and the Sheck- 
inah to the Real Presence. What interior recollection and eleva- 
tion of mind should Christians possess, and with what exterior 
marks of devotion, respect and humility should they deport them- 
selves in the house which God has chosen for His habitation! The 
primitive Christians have set us a worthy example in the profound 
sentiments of piety they invariably manifested on entering a church. 
Realizing the supernal holiness of the place, they were wont to cry 
aloud: “In the multitude of Thy mercies, O Lord, I will enter Thy 
house, adore Thee in Thy holy temple, confess to Thy name, and 
sing to Thy praise in the sight of the angels.” In the earlier ages 
of Christianity the discipline of the Church was very rigid in re- 
gard to those whom she allowed to be present at divine service. 
Catechumens might assist at the first part of the Mass only, while 
public sinners were not only refused admittance but had to endure 
the ignominy of being repelled from the doors of the church, in the 
words of the Apocalypse: “Far from hence the impure and the un- 
clean; far hence all idolators, murderers and liars; the holy things 
are reserved for those that are holy.” The rigid discipline of those 
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days is no longer enforced, but the spirit that prompted it remains 
unchanged, and the Church never ceases to exhort the faithful to 
appear with every interior and exterior mark of piety in the house 
of God, which “holiness becometh to the end of time.” 

There is an incident in the life of the Saviour which goes to show 
how displeasing to God and how provocative of His chastisement is 
irreverence for His house. Once, and only once, was the Saviour so 
moved by anger that He raised His sacred hand to punish crime, and 
that was when he beheld the Temple profaned by money-changers. 
This, says St. Augustine, was the only sin that could make Jesus act 
in a manner seemingly opposite to that heavenly sweetness and meek- 
ness which on all other occasions He manifested to the greatest 
sinners, and for which He was so remarkable that the Prophet Isaias 
styled Him the Prince of Peace. He bore His own sufferings with 
astonishing patience, but was moved to holy anger when He saw the 
Temple of Jerusalem profaned. He reproved the world for many 
crimes, but He would punish with His own hands no crime but 
sacrilege. He employed words of mercy and indulgence to reclaim 
publicans and notorious sinners, but He made use of the rod of 
justice to punish the profaners of His Heavenly Father’s house. 

Due reverence and respect for God’s infinite majesty should in- 
spire Christians with a desire to beautify and embellish the place 
of His habitation. It is an outward mark of the love we profess 
for Him, and, ordinarily, a practical proof of that love. True, the 
first and most acceptable offering we can and ought to make to the 
Lord is that of our hearts, but this will increase our desire to sup- 
plement in a material but most worthy and worshipful manner an 
expression of our love. Those who argue that God is satisfied 
with our hearts and does not covet our goods have yet to make an 


offering of their hearts to Him. When He inspired the Royal . 


Prophet to voice in song that sublime sentiment of piety, “I have 
loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy house and the place where Thy 
glory dwelleth,” He did not intend it to be only the fervent utter- 
ance of a devoted servant, but the paean of a man after His own 
heart, which would be echoed throughout the ages to the end of 
time. Nor has He left us without signal proof of the glory the 
beauty of His house gives Him. He beheld with delight the expen- 
ditures of vast treasures in the erection of the Temple to His honor, 
in which there was nothing that was not covered with gold. At its 
solemn dedication, He signified His pleasure by sending down fire 
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from heaven to consume the holocausts and the victims, and thence- 
forth the majesty of the Lord filled the Temple. 

It is sometimes asserted that too much money is spent on the 
building and decoration of churches and consequently the poor are 
made to bear more than a just share of the assessment. This is 
twin brother to the objection Judas offered when Mary Magdalen 
poured a box of precious ointment on the head of our Lord: “To 
what purpose is this waste? For this might have been sold for 
much and given to the poor” (Matt. xvi, 8,9). And Judas, as St. 
John tells us, had no concern for the poor. The motives which 
actuate people to object to a suitable mansion for the Lord are not 
founded on faith. They are selfish or affected, or at best mer- 
cenary, confined, as they sometimes are, to the sale of books in 
which the writers labor to create and exploit a “grievance” that 
the cheerful contributors of the poor throughout every age of the 
Church repudiate. The Lord was content to dwell in the Taber- 
nacle until the Temple was ready to receive Him. Then the Taber- 
nacle yielded up its glory to the Temple. Yet, notwithstanding its 
marvelous beauty and sumptuous fittings, Solomon the builder and 
a prince gifted with more than human wisdom, acknowledged in his 
solemn prayer before the altar its unworthiness to be the dwelling 
place of the most high God: “If the heaven and the heaven of 
heavens do not contain Thee, how much less this house which I have 
built?” No, the noblest endeavor and the most brilliant genius can- 
not adequately express the beauty that becomes the house of God. 

The grand cathedrals of Europe owe their origin to the praise- 
worthy resolve of the people of those countries to raise to the Lord 
edifices which would be marvels of architectural beauty, expressive 
of their faith and devotion. Masters and past masters deemed it a 
privilege to labor in their construction without thought of remunera- 
tion, satisfied to remember that they were promoting the greater 
honor and glory of God. The names of those worthy men are lost 
to posterity, but their creations endure—monuments to the zeal of 
the laborers, the glory of the countries they adorn, and the wonder 
and admiration of travelers from every civilized land, who come in 
countless numbers to ponder on the sublime conceptions of those 
who so earnestly loved the beauty of God’s house and the place 
where His glory dwelleth. 

Zeal for the glory of God should not be restricted to the build- 
ing and the beautifying of His temple. It should embrace every- 
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thing that appertains to the edification and extension of His king- 
dom. The church as a material building is only an integral part of 
the grand scheme of Catholicity. There are other appurtenances 
of scarcely less importance. The Catholic school is an all important 
factor in the life of the Church—the nursery of her future men and 
women. In this country the parochial school, contrary to the cus- 
tom in vogue elsewhere, often antedates the parochial church, and 
the wisdom of this innovation is apparent when it is realized that 
the school is an embryo church. Once the school is established, the 
church is sure to follow, and on a larger and more magnificent scale 
and better adapted to the needs of the parish than if it were the first 
to be considered. “I would rather see a parochial school than a 
church,” says a distinguished American archbishop, “because in a 
school there is found a true, earnest, practical Christian Catholic 
parish.” This is the sentiment of every Catholic priest and layman 
who has at heart the survival, strengthening and propagation of the 
faith. The seminary, the school for the proper education and train- 
ing of Levites, is necessary to perpetuate the priesthood of Christ, 
the infant asylum and the orphanage to shelter the lambs of the 
flock and to safeguard their faith; the House of the Good Shepherd 
to harbor and Jead back to the narrow path the wayward and fallen; 
the hospital to nurse the sick and infirm poor. These and kindred 
institutions form part of the Christian heritage. 

In addition to the claims such deserving charities have on us, 
there is a wide and worthy scope for our zeal in the maintenance 
of missions in our own and in foreign lands; and never before were 
the needs of those missions so great or their appeals for aid so 
piteous. The disastrous wars that have plunged all Europe in 
mourning have also closed the fruitful source of assistance to the 
Society of the Propagation of the Faith—the mainstay of the Cath- 
olic apostolate. Nations that were wont to contribute generously 
to the society are now battling for existence. Support by them is 
impossible, and the sad consequence is that the missions are face to 
face with a most momentous problem, if not actually menaced with 
extinction. We are blessed in America in that we are preserved 
from the horrors of war and its attendant privations and penury. 
We have a grand opportunity of showing our gratitude to God and 
our service to religion by coming to the recue of the forlorn. When 
it is remembered that the Society of the Propagation of the Faith 
was established for the express purpose of assisting missionaries of 
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the United States of America, and that it contributed millions of 
dollars to support them and to maintain their missions among the 
Indians and pioneer colonists, it becomes our bounden duty to give 
generously to this society, to which we are, in the largest measure, 
indebted for our very existence and for the foundation of the pros- 
perity we now enjoy. Zeal for the glory of God is co-extensive with 
His kingdom and is an infallible pledge of faith and an unerring 
mark of reverence and respect for His infinite majesty. 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


CHRIST’S HEALING POWER STILL AT WORK IN THE 
SACRAMENTS 


BY THE REV. WM. GRAHAM 


“Taking him from the multitude apart, he put his fingers into his ears... 
touched his tongue and looking up to heaven, groaned and said: Ephpheta.” 
—Gospel of Day. 


SYNOPSIS—Introduction. Something Sacramental in touch of Christ. 
Death, disease and sin fled at His words and actions. This Divine energy 
of His still persists in the seven holy rites we call the Sacraments. They 
store up as tn fountains the potent spiritual force named grace, as need- 
ful to our souls as food, drink, air and light to our bodies. Sacrament 
an outward sign or symbol of inward grace ordained by Christ to convey 
gift of grace to our souls. The three essential elements a condition of 
all Sacramental rites over points to-day. These are: I. The outward 
sign or symbol; II. The inward grace; III. The institution or selection 
thereof by Christ. 


I. Need of invisible grace. Conveyed to soul by visible or tangible 
sense impressions, as invisible gas or air by visible and palpable pipes. 
First condition is some outward sign, i. e., matter, acts or words, all of 
them sense impressions. God suits Himself to our nature, hence his 
choice of perceptible elements. Words, flags, signals, codes, etc., signs 
bringing spiritual thoughts and influences to soul. Just as books, pictures, 
sights and sounds feed the soui, so do outward elementary signs convey 
grace. Each Sacrament has its own special outward sign. 


II. These symbols duly applied and worthily received necessarily con- 
vey grace, sanctifying, common to all, and Sacramental, peculiar to each. 
They are conventional signs, or warrants honored by God, and expressly 
chosen for purpose. As symbols of Church uniting us together in com- 
mon fellowship. Like flags or standards that show might of powerful 
nations ready to defend, so Sacraments indicate and give a sight to the 
invisible protection and help of Kingdom of God. 

III. Institution of Christ. In themselves weak and needy elements, 
empty symbols; but Christ has chosen them as the channels of His grace. 
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Priests and Bishops can not make, they merely administer the Sacra- 
ments. Church has power only over attendant ceremonies and modes of 
administration. Sacraments actually produce grace. They are true causes 
of their effects, ike heat or electricity. These effects may be thwarted by 
lack of fit dispositions. Therefore let us prepare the ground of the heart. 

Conclusion—(a) Let us thank God for these great sevenfold gifts; 
(b) Prepare well for their worthy reception and thus “draw water with 
joy from the Saviour’s fountain.” 

There was something sacred or sacramental in the touch of Christ. 
Disease and even death fled where He laid His hand. When working 
wonders, in the way of cures, He usually employed words and signs, 
or symbols. In the Gospel of the day we find Him going through 
certain mysterious rites, and using certain forms of words. Through 
these outward forms He acted inwardly on men’s minds. He healed 
their souls, as well as their bodies. And that same work He still 
carries on ministerially in His church, in, and through the holy rites 
we call the seven Sacraments. For men are still in a large measure 
deaf, dumb, blind and lame, spiritually, and therefore stand in need 
of His saving and restoring touch. Christ’s work did not cease 
with His death on the Cross. He still goes about doing good, call- 
ing men aside to the confessional, the baptistery and the altar, there 
to impart saving grace through holy rites and symbols. Hence, St. 
Paul, speaking to the clergy of his day, says: “You are ministers of 
Christ, and dispensers of the mysteries of God’—a good answer 
surely to those who say we ought to go to God direct for every- 
thing. Since we are all apt to forget the lessons of our catechism 
as of all else we learn at school, a few words to-day on what is 
meant by sacramental rites in general will help us to appreciate 
those holy symbols better, and make more frequent and devout use 
of them during life. Now, as our catechism tells us, by a Sacra- 
ment is meant, “An outward sign or symbol of inward grace, or- 
dained by Jesus Christ, by which grace is given to our souls.” The. 
three essential elements of every sacramental rite will form the 
points of our discourse to-day. In all the seven Sacraments these 
three conditions are: 

1. The outward sign. 

2. The inward grace. 

3. The institution or fixing of the rite by Christ. 

1. The prophet Isaias, speaking of the future kingdom of Christ, 
says: “You shall drink waters with joy out of the Saviour’s foun- 
tains.” Now these saving and cleansing waters foreshadowed grace, 
our greatest spiritual need. For just as for our bodily and 
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mental energy we need food, drink, clothing and instruction, so do 
we need special divine and supernatural help in order to originate, 
preserve and restore our spiritual energies. This we call grace, a 
special form of divine help which comes to us from two great 
springs or sources, viz., prayer and the Sacraments. Prayer has at 
all times been within man’s reach as a source of grace, and today 
is the sole resource for those who, through no fault of theirs, “still 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of death.” But, since the founda- 
tion of the Church, the Sacraments form the overflowing fountains 
of God’s grace and mercy. “Didst thou but know the gift of God, 
thou wouldst ask of this water to drink.” Now this gift of God is 
stored up in seven sealed fountains to be drawn upon by men in 
their many spiritual needs. 

The word sacrament means a mystery, a holy thing, that lies con- 
cealed under some outward sign or symbol. Hence the first requisite 
of a sacrament is that it be an outward sign, something tangible or 
visible, i. e., something perceptible to sense, and at the same time 
revealing or conveying information of something other than itself. 
Thus, words are outward signs, or sounds, revealing inward 
thoughts. Each language is an assemblage of words or other con- 
ventional signs standing for thoughts and things. So are signals, 
flags, standards, telegraph codes and the rest. They are called con- 
ventional because chosen for the purpose they serve, in opposition 
to natural signs, such as sighing or moaning, which are outward 
signs of inward grief or pain. 

Each Sacrament has its own sign or symbol, natural or conven- 
tional, made up of a double element, called matter and form. By 
matter is meant the thing used, such as water in Baptism or oil in 
Confirmation, or personal acts as in Penance or Marriage; whilst by 
form is meant the words used in the application of the matter. Both 
duly combined make up a sacrament. And now it may be asked, 
how can, or why should, material things be used to bring divine 
grace or help to a purely spiritual thing like the soul. Well, it is 
just because we are not pure spirits, but spirits knit of flesh and 
blood that we are so dependent on matter. Thoughts, desires and 
fancies are spiritual acts, yet they enter our souls through the ave- 
nues of sense. Books and lectures are things visible and tangible, 
yet they fill the mind with truth and knowledge. God, the supreme 
spirit, reveals Himself and acts upon our spirits through “things 
visible.” Indeed the whole material world is like a garment to Him. 
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Even spirits or departed human souls must take some sort of bodily 
shape to come into touch with their kindred spirits, the souls of 
living men. 

Mind and matter are interwoven in this life, and therefore mu- 
tually interpendent. Hence God has chosen outward, i. e., material 
signs or symbols, to convey to our souls invisible and spiritual grace. 

Furthermore, these visible signs form a bond of union between 
the various members of the visible Church, for we are all united 
together in sharing in the same Sacraments. Just as nations rally 
round their flags, so do we rally round our sacramental symbols. 

2. The second condition, or rather property, of these seven holy 
rites, is that each one validly applied, and worthily received, conveys 
inward grace. It is not my purpose to explain what is meant by 
the divine gift of grace. Enough to say that it is to the soul what 
life, health and strength are to the body. And just as in the king- 
dom of this world we need food, drink, medicine, air, light and 
exercise to keep our bodies in fit working condition, so in the king- 
dom of God we need the sacraments to give life and restore and 
uphold health, tone, energy, in order to discharge rightly all our 
spiritual duties. All alike bestow sanctifying grace, the grace that 
from enemies makes us friends of God, two expressly, in its first 
stage, lifting us up from a state of sinfulness to the new life, Bap- 
tism and Penance. The others increase our stock of grace and 
deepen and strengthen our spiritual life. As each Sacrament has 
its peculiar end, or purpose, there is in consequence a special or 
sacramental grace attached. Thus, Extreme Unction makes special 
provision for our last hour, the most critical and important of life. 
Holy Orders bestow certain powers and privileges on the clergy 
and enables them to discharge their sacred duties worthily. The 
same may be said of Marriage and the rest. All and each furnish 
us with inward grace according to our various spiritual needs in life. 

3. The third condition or property of a Sacrament is that it de- 
rives its efficacy as a means of transmitting grace from the institu- 
tion of Christ. God alone, the author of grace, of life, can impart 
to material signs or symbols their supernatural efficacy. The out- 
ward signs are in themselves alone but “weak and needy elements.” 
But God has chosen them to be, under certain conditions, the chan- 
nels of his grace. No creature could give them their divine energy. 
Priests do not make, they only administer, the Sacraments. The 
Church herself has merely power to fix certain conditions and modify 
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the accompanying ceremonies, but claims no power over the essen- 
tial elements of the Sacraments themselves. Their value comes from 
divine, not human, ordinance. Sacraments are as warrants or bank- 
notes drawn on the treasures of heaven. Their value comes from 
God’s choice of them as instruments for the distribution of His 
gifts. 

It is further to be observed that the sacramental signs, when com- 
plete, i. e., duly administered and received in all their fulness, act 
independently both of the minister and the receiver. They are holy 
rites that produce the grace they were meant by God to impart. 
They do not, therefore, indicate, but actually convey, the divine 
energy called grace. Hence they are not mere pious ceremonies, 
such as the blessing of holy water, or investiture in the scapular, or 
churching of women. These rites have no inherent efficacy or 
energy of their own. They act by way of suggestion, in rousing 
faith and devotion. Their value is subjective, depending on the 
dispositions awakened in the receiver. Not so the Sacraments duly 
administered. They produce grace, just as water quenches thirst, 
light shines or fire burns. They owe their efficacy not to the priest 
who imparts, or the person who receives them, but to God, who 
choses these lowly elements to be instrumental in the work of our 
sanctification. Happily for our comfort and peace of mind God 
has placed his Sacraments beyond the reach of human perversity. 
Even the personal holiness or unholiness of the priest has nothing 
to do with the validity or efficacy of these holy rites. They are the 
ever flowing fountains of the waters of grace, whosoever turns them 
on or fills the vessels that come to draw from them. 

No doubt we may place obstacles to their working, just as we may 
hinder plants from growing, the sun from shining on us, or the rain 
from falling on us. Grain will not grow or flowers bloom if we till 
not the soil, or hinder sunlight or moisture from approaching them. 
Indeed with sacramental grace it is pretty much the same as with 
the crops, the better tilled the ground, the richer and more abundant 
will be the harvest we reap. 

In conclusion let us thank Almighty God for these great gifts that 
we share in all their plenitude only in the Church of God. They 
are branches of the tree of life, laden with fruit and brought to 
our very doors. Therefore, despise not the gifts of God. Remem- 
ber they are vital to salvation. They are as necessary to our soul’s 
life as air and light, food and drink to that of the body. 
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Next, let us prepare to receive them worthily. Through lack 
of due dispositions we have the fatal power of turning the highest 
and holiest of all the Sacraments, holy Communion, the food of the 
soul, into a malediction. The higher the gift, the worse and more 
ungrateful its abuse. Let us ever strive by careful preparation and 
consequent worthy reception to be of those “who drink water with 
joy from the Saviour’s fountains.” 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou give thy Holy One 
to see corruption.”—Ps. xv, Io. 


SYNOPSIS.—To the Blessed Virgin, as to every other child of Adam, came 
‘the hour of death. Yet if any human creature would seem to have had 
the right to escape this, surely it was the Holy Mother of God. For 
death came into the world as the penalty for sin: and she is utterly 
sinless, And if anyone say that death with her was but the following 
out of the course of nature, her supernatural endowments would seem 
to raise her above the conditions of nature in this respect. 

Yet she died. Had God willed her immortality, we should surely have 
said it was fitting. As He willed that she should die, we must say that 
her death was more fitting. 

But the reasons for Mary’s death have nothing to do with sin or its 
penalty. She died because (1) she was the Mother of Him who died; 
(2) because it was fitting that she should imitate Him; (3) to prove the 
reality of her human nature, (4) lest she should seem to be privileged 
above Jesus. 

Mary died because Jesus died. 

But, while death is often honorable, the vile corruption of the grave: 
is dishonorable—the result of God’s curse on sin. 

“Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” etc. These words applicable to 
Mary. Catholic sentiment and piety revolt against the thought of bodily 
corruption in the case of God's own Mother. 

Further, we cannot conceive the fitness of Mary's remaining long in 
the tomb: for a lifeless body, though incorrupt, is still under death’s 
dominion. 

How could Christ allow this for long? 

Was it not fitting that Mary, who shared His conflict, should share 
the triumph of His Resurrection? Could He bear that she should be left 
long in the grave, or wait long to embrace her in His arms? 

For these reasons the Assumption is the universal tradition and teach- 
ing of the Church—What the Assumption means. 

As we rejoice with Mary, we must remember that it was “for us men 
and for our salvation” that she was chosen to be Mother of the Re- 
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deemer; and that our life-long gratitude is due to her for her faithful- 
ness to that high vocation. 

The Assumption tells us that we have a Mother in Heaven, whose 
intercession is part of God’s way of bringing us to the salvation wrought 
by Jesus. What a consolation to know that she was assumed to be our 
Advocate, as well as for her own reward. How the Assumption brings 
Heaven close to us. 

Never must we fail in our loving confidence in the power of her 
prayers. Echo in our prayers to her the thoughts of St. Bernard, Espe- 
cially ask her daily for the gifts of love and perseverance, 


To the Blessed Virgin Mary, as to every other child of Adam, 
came the time when she was to close her earthly career by death. 
Yet if ever there was a human creature who seemed to have a just 
claim to be translated to Heaven without passing through the dark 
valley of the shadow, it was surely the all-holy Mother of God. 
For death came into the world as a punishment for sin; and Mary 
was utterly sinless; free from the stain of original sin, and free 
from even the slightest personal sin; pure, holy, spotless all her 
life long in the piercing sight of God. 

And if it be suggested that, apart from the question of sin at all, 
yet being human, death was but the natural consequence of her 
humanity, it may be answered that in Mary, her immense super- 
natural endowments, her Immaculate Conception, the perfect in- 
tegrity of her body and soul would seem to imply freedom from 
the common debt of nature. 

Yet she died. Had Almighty God willed to bestow upon her the 
gift of bodily immortality, we should surely have said that it was 
fitting, since she was raised, even on earth, so high above her fel- 
lows. But seeing that God willed her to die, we are bound to say 
that this, too, was fitting, and even more fitting than her translation, 
while still living in the flesh, to her heavenly abode. 

But the reasons for her death have nothing to do with sin, from 
which she was wholly immune, nor with any penalty, for to no 
penalty was the Immaculate One liable. She died because she was 
the mother of Him Who died for us; she died because, having co- 
operated, as the second Eve, all her life with Jesus, the second Adam, 
in our redemption, it was fitting that she should imitate Him by 
dying; she died, also, because if she had not died, it might have 
' been thought that, exalted as she was, her human nature was not 
real, and that therefore the Human Nature which Jesus took from 
her was not real. Finally, she died because, great though she was 
and is, the Mother is not above the Son, and, had she not died, she 
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would have seemed privileged above Christ Himself. Mary died, 
therefore, because Jesus died. 

But, dear Brethren, as the Holy Ghost said of Christ: “Thou 

wilt not leave my soul in hell,” that is, in the place of departed 
spirits, “neither wilt thou give thy holy one to see corruption,” so 
can the same be said of Mary. 
‘ Death, indeed, in itself may be honorable. The death of Jesus was 
a glorious death; the death of Martyrs and Confessors is glorious, 
for “precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints” 
(Ps. cv, 15). Mary’s own death was sweet and precious and most 
honorable, for Christian tradition has it that she died of love for 
Jesus; that her pure soul could no longer be witheld from flying 
to the Bosom of her God. But while death itself may be thus a 
glorious thing, yet the vile corruption of the grave is a sad dishonor ; 
bodily corruption in the tomb has always and rightly been looked 
upon as the result of God’s curse upon sin. 

So, then, that dreadful work of the grave, the vile and dishonor- 
ing corruption of our poor sinful flesh could not fall upon the all- 
pure, all-holy Virgin—Mother of God. All Catholic sentiment and 
piety revolt instinctively from the thought of the possibility of such 
a thing. 

Further, dear Brethren in Christ, we cannot conceive the fitness 
of the pure and incorruptible body of Mary remaining long in the 
tomb; for a lifeless body, even if incorrupt, is still under the dark 
dominion of death. And how could Jesus leave long under the 
power of death that pure flesh from which He had taken His own; 
from which He had been nourished? Was it not fitting and right 
that she who had been associated from the beginning with the Re- 
deemer of mankind, in the victorious fight against sin and evil, she 
of whom it was said at the beginning, “I will put enmities between 
thee and the woman, and thy seed and her seed: she shall crush thy 
head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel” (Gen. iii, 15); was 
it not right, I ask, that she who shared in the conflict of Jesus should 
share also, by a quick resurrection, in His final triumph and glory? 
Could the loving Sacred Heart of Jesus bear that she whom He 
must even love above all other created beings, she who of all crea- 
tures loves Him best and dearest, she whom He calls by the sacred 
name of mother, when once she had satisfied the counsels of the Di- 
vine Wisdom by following her Son to the grave, should be left in 
the grave, and not also, like Him, be quickly raised up, and, in that 
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body, that Holy Tabernacle which bore her Maker, quickly enter 
into eternal glory with Him in Heaven where He dwells, where He, 
alive in the Body, should be able to embrace her who was His 
Mother by her pure body? 

For these reasons, dear Brethren, it is the universal tradition of 
the Church Catholic, to whom Christ promised the Spirit of Truth 
to lead her into all truth, that the Most Blessed Virgin Mother, 
shortly after her death, was bodily assumed into Heaven to reign 
in unspeakable glory, proportioned to her unique and awful diginity 
as Mother of God, proportioned to her unsullied and intense purity, 
proportioned to her immense merits, gained by her humility, her 
faithfulness, her supreme degree of grace and of all virtues, and, 
above all, by her intense charity, which, surpassing from the first 
the charity of the Cherubim and Seraphim, increased and deepened 
every day and every moment of her earthly existence. 

Therefore today we are keeping the happy feast of our dear 
Mother’s Assumption into Heaven; and Holy Church calls upon 
us to rejoice with her in Mary’s well-merited glory; merited, let us 
always remember, by what she was, and what she did, and what she 


suffered on our account, not indeed as our saviour, for Christ alone 
is that, but as cooperation in the redemption worked by her Divine 
Son, even as Eve was cooperation in our sad fall. “For us men 


’ 


and for our salvation,” we sing in the creed, Christ “came down 
from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary; and was made Man.” 

We kneel in reverence as we utter that grave Mystery of Faith; 
and as we kneel at those mavellous words today, let us remember 
that “for us men and for our salvation” God chose a human Mother, 
that Mary’s dignity and Mary’s graces, her work and her suffer- 
ings were not only for her own sanctification and eternal glory, but 
also for us; let us never forget that our deepest life-long gratitude 
are due to her for her faithfulness to her so high calling, and her 
active, willing share in the great work of our salvation. 

And now, dear Brethren, we have our Mother in Heaven; a 
Mother whose powerful intercession is now, as her work and prayer 
and sufferings were on earth, part of God’s way of bringing us 
safely to that great salvation wrought by Mary’s Son. 

What a thought of help and consolation in our discouragements, 
in our troubles and temptations, in our weakness and sinfulness— 
that Jesus has taken her to Him, not only for her own deserved 
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reward, but also that, as our advocate at His throne, she may still 
carry on her blessed work on our behalf. 

How closely this truth and festival of the Assumption bring 
Heaven home to us as a fact and a living reality, the Home of our 
loving Mother. How it sweetens the grief of the bereaved to know 
that those whom “we have loved” and seem to have “lost awhile” 
are not really lost to us, but are in the loving care of Mary, waiting 
in happy anticipation till we shall join them where she is with Jesus. 

Never must we fail in loving confidence in the power of her 
prayers; but rather have instant recourse to her every day of our 
lives; in all our needs, in every trial, in every temptation, yes, and 
after every fall. Echoing the beautiful thoughts of her great lover 
and client St. Bernard, let us say to Her—Mother of Life, Mother 
of Salvation, may we through thee have access to thy Son, that He 
who through thee was given to us, through thee also may mercifully 
receive us. May thy innocence excuse our sinfulness; may thy 
humility obtain pardon for our pride; may thy charity cover the 
multitude of our sins. Our Lady and our advocate, reconcile us 
to thy Son, and obtain that He Who through thee put on the weak- 
ness of our nature, may by thy prayers make us to be partakers of 
His glory and His bliss. 

And when we pray to Mary, dear Brethren, let two most earnest 
petitions ever be on our lips and in our desires—that we may love 
her and love Jesus daily more and more; and that God may give 
us the final crowning grace of a good death, that with her and with 
Jesus we may rejoice forever. 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE DUTY OF GRATITUDE 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


“Were not ten made clean, and where are the nine?”—Luke xvii, 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The state of lepers at the time of Our Lord. Their disease, 
and consequent exile. Our Lord, in curing the lepers, restored them, in 
a sense, to life, by making life worth living. 
II, The reasons for gratitude were forgotten, save by one man out 
of ten. The nine are examples of ingratitude. In what are we like them? 
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Examine (1) the spirit in which we have accepted benefits from our 
fellowmen and (2) those which come from God, both in (3) the natural 
and (4) the supernatural order. 

III. The necessity on our part for cultivating the instinct of gratitude 
and the habit of thanksgiving. 

The cure of the ten lepers was one of the most beneficent miracles 
which our Divine Lord worked during His public ministry. It may 
fittingly be compared with that supreme exercise of the divine 
power raising the dead to life. For leprosy was a kind of living 
death. It was held by the Jews to be the symbol of two great curses 
—the curse of sin, and the curse of death. A saying of the Rabbis 
ranks lepers among the classes of men who may be regarded as 
already passed out of this world. And no wonder. The disease 
itself made the leper an object of repulsion and horror. The beauty 
of his manhood was obliterated in the deformity of his affliction. 
He became, as it were, a symbol of God’s punishment; his malady 
was called “the handwriting of God.” To the misfortune of disease 
was added that of exile. 

Lepers were driven forth from “the camp of Israel,” the com- 
pany of their families and their fellow citizens. Their only asso- 
ciates were lepers like themselves. They were excluded from all 
that makes life worth living—from society, companionship and all 
those affairs which give fitting occupation to the mind and body. 
Only in the synagogue were they allowed to have fellowship with 
their kind, and even there they worshipped apart from the rest of 
the assembly. They occupied a special area, which was railed off 
for their use; they were obliged to take their places there before the 
congregation had assembled, and to leave them after the rest of the 
worshippers had dispersed. All places which they entered were held 
to be defiled by their presence. Not until after strict examination 
by a priest and a ceremony of purification could a leper be presumed 
to have been purified of his disease, and to have become fit for the 
society of his fellow citizens. This was the case in which Our Lord 
found the ten hapless men. His heart was smitten by tenderness 
and pity for their wretched plight. He commanded them to present 
themselves before the priests to ask for the purification which would 
restore them to their towns, their occupations and interests and 
their friends. They obeyed, and their faith received its reward. 
On their way to the priests, their disease left them, the scars and 
paleness passed from their skin, the vigor of health returned. What 
exultation must they not have felt, as the compassion of Christ had 
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its way with them, when the good news of their cure became 
manifest to them as each saw his own cure reflected in that of his 
nine fellow-sufferers? Many men have before now been struck 
dead when news no better than this has suddenly been brought 
to them. But alas, of the ten who received the gift, only one 
returned to thank the benefactor. The others forgot their duty 
of gratitude in their ecstasy at the new career of happiness which 
all at once opened before their rejoicing spirits. They forgot that 
duty which lies upon every man who receives a benefit from an- 
other man or from God; a duty that urges in proportion to the 
value of the benefit which is given, and to the kindness with which 
it is conferred. “How inexcusable!” we say to ourselves as we read 
of their ingratitude. But before we hastily and harshly judge their 
undoubted sin, before we compare their actual conduct with what 
we suppose would have been our own, let us view that power of 
selfishness in our own hearts, which, had we been one of the ten, 
might have led us to have kept company with the nine who were 
ungrateful, rather than with the solitary Samaritan who returned 
to give thanks. 

There is not one of us but has received much from the kindness 
both of God and of men. The disposition of many is to imagine 
that whatever they possess, has been got by their own industry, 
their own acuteness, their own wise activity. They feel no debt to 
their fellowmen, for they will not acknowledge that they have re- 
ceived anything from them. As a rule, this attitude comes from 
nothing more dignified than blind self-sufficiency and pride. Even 
in the case of those qualities or possessions which we regard as 
exclusively the result of our own effort, there is generally, if we 
look closer, a part at any rate which comes from the kindness of 
others. But however this may be, there are few of us who cannot | 
recall, if we will, many actions which have been done by others for 
our benefit, unmistakable acts of unselfishness and self-sacrifice on 
our behalf. These at any rate have laid us under definite obliga- 
tions of gratitude which it takes no great subtlety to recognize. How 
have we repaid these generous actions of others towards us? 

A truthful and sincere examination will convict us of much in- 
gratitude towards parents from whom we received our life and being, 
and early training. Ingratitude towards those who, when they might 
justly have treated us with harshness, have remembered mercy and 
made allowances. Ingratitude towards those who have aided us 
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by their counsel and chastened us by their correction. Ingratitude 
towards those who have defended our good name. Ingratitude to- 
wards those who have given reasonable aid in our temporal neces- 
sities. How easy it is for us to forget our debts! How bitter it is 
to endure the forgetfulness of benefits which we ourselves have 
conferred ! 

And if this is the case when man deals with man, it is still more 
so when man is dealing with his God. For if human benefactors 
have much to suffer from the fact that gifts are forgotten and 
despised, God has to endure much more from the ingratitude of 
those whom He has withdrawn from nothing. Christ His Son has 
to endure much more from those whom He has called to be His 
servants and His children. What is man that God should be mind- 
ful of him, or that He should visit him with such repeated 
graces and pardons? Let us in spirit go over the mercies of 
our God. Those mercies first of all which are, so to say, the 
gifts of His general providence, benefits such as health, success, 
the comforts and consolations of our human life, the faculties of 
mind and body which come from His hand. Then, in another and 
higher order, those undeserved graces which raise us to the dignity 
of His chosen children, the Sacraments which cleanse, the doctrine 
which instructs, the example of Christ and His saints which ennoble 
and fortify. And after these, we meditate on those personal favors 
which each of us may recognize as signs of the solicitude of God 
towards our own unworthy selves. How have we received them? 
How have we repaid them? Has love been given in return for 
love? Has generosity called forth in us generosity? Though all 
our life were given to thankfulness and praise, we should not exceed 
the measure of our obligation. But instead of canticles of thanks- 
giving, God hears continually rising from the earth, which He has 
blessed and redeemed, dreary complaints at any of the crosses which 
afflict men on account of their sins. His mercies are spurned or 
forgotten, only His punishments are noted—and these with impa- 
tience and repining. What long memories men have for their 
afflictions, what short ones for the gifts that stream out from the 
Source of all good! Like that company of lepers, we remember 
our Lord and God only in our afflictions, we forget Him, as most of 
them did, in our joys. 

Can we not, by taking but a little thought, train our ungrateful 
souls to receive thankfully, one might even say courteously, the 
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favors which God offers us? Can we not form the habit of reflecting 
on the long-suffering patience, the ready forgiveness, the unforget- 
ting love which have their mainspring in the Heart of God? The 
saints have been more grateful for His punishments than we are 
for His consolations. May we learn to hate in ourselves that vice 
of ingratitude which we detest so much in others ; may we, by dwell- 
ing on our demerits, learn more and more thoroughly the mag- 
nificence of the divine pity and goodness which will not forsake us 
on account of them. “Bless the Lord O my soul, and never forget 
all He hath done for thee. For He forgiveth all thine iniquities 
and healeth ali thy diseases. He redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion and crowneth thee with mercy and compassion” (Ps. 102). 





FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
GOD AND MAMMON 


BY THE REV. A. B. SHARPE. 


“You cannot serve God and mammon.”—Matt. vi. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The simple truth that the world is opposed to God often 
forgotten and neglected. Our weakness leads us to try to compromise, 
but we cannot do so without being false to Christ. The world affects to 
be on neither side; but this is impossible. Those who are not for 
Christ are against Him. God’s right is universal, and a pretense | 
neutrality is equivalent to rebellion. To rebel against God is unnatural, 
and is a result of the corruption of free will. 

2. We have nevertheless to live in the world, and must make use of tt. 
What we have to do is to put the service of God first, and our worldly 
convenience second, This order is too often reversed; (a) by neglecting 
religious duties when they interfere with our comfort; (b) by turning 
to God only when we find that natural means fail; (c) by being content 
with the world’s approval of our external conduct, and neglecting the 
inward and hidden life which only God sees. 

3. All are tempted in this way, and few escape at least occasional 
failures. We must do our best, and with God’s help we shall succeed 
at last. If we trust God to care for our earthly welfare, and put His 
service in the first place, we shall receive from Him all that we have 
need of (though not all we should like to have), with consolation in this 
world and the “true riches’ in the ne-t. 


1. In today’s Gospel our Lord puts before us a plain and well- 
known fact in the simplest and clearest manner possible. It is the 
fact that lies at the very root of the Christian religion; but perhaps 
partly from its very simplicity, and certainly to a great extent be- 
cause it is unpalatable to our fallen nature, it is too often overlooked 
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and forgotten. God and this world are opposed to one another; 
“Mammon,” or the things that corrupt humanity desires and tries 
to obtain, cannot be enjoyed fully in combination with the super- 
natural gifts which God offers. The world has lost God; and those 
who would come back to Him through the merits of our Lord must 
be ready and willing to sacrifice the world and its gifts. Nothing 
could well be plainer and simpler than this; and if the case were 
not so, there would have been no need for God to be made man and 
offer Himself a sacrifice for sin; there would be no need now of 
the Church, with her divinely appointed means of grace and of her 
constant efforts to uphold and enforce the divine laws which it is 
her business to administer. If the world were not at enmity with 
God, all we should have to do would be to follow our natural in- 
clinations, wherever they might lead us; penitence, fasting and 
abstinence, self-denial of any sort and even prayer would be noth- 
ing less than absurdities. If we were all logical and consistent 
(which we are not), we should all admit that if we desire to enjoy 
the world without restraint we cannot live as Christians, and that 
if we mean to lead Christian lives we must despise and neglect 
much of what the world offers us, and what in the world at large 
is most prized. 

So far as words go, we are indeed mostly ready to this fact. 
But when we come to put our theory to a practical test—when 
we have to choose between God and Mammon, we are very apt, 
instead of making the only choice worthy of a Christian, to try 
and hit on some kind of compromise, by means of which we 
can serve both at once. The world is very attractive, in many ways 
very beautiful; there is good in everybody and everything, and cer- 
tainly God and no one else made and sustains the world. After all 
then, can we truly say that the world is God’s enemy? Are we not 
to enjoy the innumerable innocent pleasures of the world—do we 
not offend God by saying that His works are evil, and rejecting 
what He gives us so abundantly to enjoy? Surely this is Puritanism 
and not Catholic truth—profanity, rather than true religion. Is 
not nature, which God has made, our truest and indeed our only 
guide? So argued the heathen philosophers of the Renaissance; 
and so argue many, who are by no means philosophers, at the 
present day. If they are right, then our Lord and the apostles and 
the Catholic Church are wrong; we have to choose which we will 
believe. “The world is crucified to me and I to the world,” says 
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St. Paul; “love not the world, nor the things which are in the world” 
says St. John; “the friendship of this world is the enemy of God: 
whosoever will be a friend of this world, becometh an enemy of 
God,” says St. James. He cannot serve God and serve the world 
at the same time, because they are mutual enemies; the friends of 
Christ, He has told us Himself, must not “marvel if the world 
hates them,” for the world hated Him first—and it hates Him still, 
though it often finds it convenient to disguise its hatred under an 
appearance of toleration or respect or even of sympathy. 

It is this attitude of the world that is especially disconcerting and 
misleading, and too often succeeds, as the devil intends that it 
should, in blinding people’s minds to the real issue. The world, as 
a rule, nowadays poses as a benevolent neutral. “I don’t agree with 
your religion altogether, but I respect it and in many things I sym- 
pathize with it’; “I would not hinder anyone from acting as his 
concience bids him”; “all religions are good for those who can be- 
lieve in them”; in such phrases as these the world tries to hide the 
enmity that parts it from Christ, and too often Catholics are led by 
them to suspect that perhaps after all it does not much matter what 
a person’s religion is, or whether he has any religion at all, so long 
as he is kind-hearted and sincere. 

Now it is not our business to sit in judgment on individuals, still 
less to condemn them; we may and must make large allowance for 
prejudice and misunderstanding, and freely admit that the enemies 
of God’s truth may, if they are sincere and honest, be saved by His 
mercy. But that is perfectly consistent with the condemnation 
which God requires us to pass on the attitude towards Him of 
those who reject His truth, however kindly and benevolent they 
may personally be. “He that is not with Me is against Me: and 
he that gathereth not with Me scattereth,” said our Lord. There 
is no neutrality possible in the great conflict between good and evil, © 
between God and the world. We must not be afraid of being called 
bigots or partisans in this matter; love and kindness and courtesy 
are our duty towards all men alike, and should be our pleasure. 
But we dare not and must not allow that any human creature has 
a right to be neutral, or that it is possible to be neither with Christ 
nor against Him. One of the two every man must be: for the 
simple reason that God’s rights extend over all creatures, and con- 
sequently those who stand aside and try to imagine that they are in- 
dependent of God, necessarily deny His right and are therefore in 
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rebellion against Him. It is indeed a strange and unnatural position 
to take up, and would be an inconceivable one if it were not un- 
happily familiar. It is just as if some part of the inanimate world 
were to refuse to carry out the laws of nature—as if water should 
cease to flow, or if plants should uproot themselves, or solid bodies 
should hang suspended in the air. Such things are impossible and 
unimaginable, because inanimate objects have no power of inde- 
pendent action; it is only the human will that God enables to choose 
freely its own course, and therefore it is only human beings that 
can set themselves against God’s law. But it is obviously just as gro- 
tesquely unnatural for man to use his destructive powers in order 
to place himself outside the sphere of God’s law, as it would be for 
any part of the material universe to contradict by its action the 
principle of its own existence. The whole of God’s universe is held 
together by God’s will, from which results that great order and 
harmony of nature which we in some measure can perceive and 
admire; and when man tries to be independent of God, in thought 
or in action, he really attempts to stand outside the whole course 
of nature, apart from which he could, in point of fact, have no ex- 
istence at all. The human will may indeed choose to reject God, but 
it cannot carry its choice into effect; all it can do is to require that 
God should force it into unwilling submission, instead of acting in 
conscious accord with the divine Will, and in glad dependence on 
God’s love—in other words, man’s choice is between heaven and 
hell, and there is no third choice possible. The plant that grows in 
the open field blooms freely and prospers; the one that is planted 
by chance in the crevice of a sunless and airless pavement sickens 
and withers. But both are subject to the law of nature, which 
brings life to one and death to the other—and so in heaven or in 
hell, in the Catholic Church or outside it, men are subject to God’s 
law, either freely or by compulsion, in eternal life or eternal death. 
There is no possibility of compromise, or of neutrality. We cannot 
serve God and mammon, for we cannot both love and hate the 
same person, nor obey and disobey the same commands, nor affirm 
and deny the same proposition at the same time. 

2. Nevertheless we all have to live in the world. We may not 
leave it till God calls us, and while we are here we must take our 
part in its work and share its hopes and fears; we must bear our 
portion of its pains and enjoy the many pleasures that must fall to 
us in life. We are so made, and we cannot alter our nature if we 
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would. We are not to “go out of the world” ; strictly speaking, we 
cannot do so. Even those who are called by God to dedicate them- 
selves specially and entirely to Him in the religious life can leave 
the “world” in no more than a technical sense. However secluded 
our lives may be, however devoted to our purpose—and that the 
highest and noblest—we must still have the world with us. For 
we ourselves are part of the world. “Go where thou wilt,” says the 
“Imitation of Christ,” “thou bearest thyself with thee and shalt 
always find thyself”; and the “mammon of iniquity” is with us as 
long as we live and are subject to the needs of our mortal bodies. 
Therefore we must make use of the world and its “mammon of 
iniquity.” But what we must not do is to let the world make use 
of us. We belong to God, not to the world; we are to be at His dis- 
posal, to seek first “the kingdom of God and His justice,” no matter 
what sacrifice of worldly advantages we may have to incur in 
doing so. 

The world, if we do not resist it, will take us captive; we shall 
act on the principle that worldly prosperity is to be our chief aim— 
that our first consideration is always to be for such things as money, 
comfort, health, social success of all kinds, and in general for mak- 
ing the most of our opportunities and capabilities in this life. This 
is what the devil would have us do; this is what the world, or what 
we call “circumstances,” are always trying to force us to do. God, 
on the other hand, forces nobody ; He will be served by freemen, not 
by slaves; it is the devil only who seeks to “hold us captive at his 
will.” We must “strive” to enter at the narrow gate; the broad 
way that leads to destruction needs no striving; it is only too easy 
to go that way. So it is that in practice people very commonly re- 
verse our Lord’s command to seek Him first. They will let Him be 
second willingly enough—a good second, very often, but not first. 
This is quite enough for the devil’s purpose, for it is quite enough to 
ensure our damnation. How should it be otherwise? How could 
we insult and defy God more completely than by putting Him sec- 
ond to anything in the universe? Remember what God is. To say 
that He is by nature first, before all creatures, is to fall far short of 
the truth. 

The ruler of a state is first, the senior partner in a firm 
is first, the general of an army, the master of a school, the head of 
a family, and ecclesiastical superior—these are all first. But they 
are first among those who are in some sense their equals—those who 
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under other circumstances might possibly be themselves in the high- 
est place and who share with their earthly superiors the essential 
conditions of human life. But God is first in quite another sense. 
He is by nature unique: He is separated from all creatures by the 
infinite difference that distinguishes the creator from the creature; 
He is not one of a class, as all creatures are. The highest of the 
angels in heaven has this in common with the smallest grain of dust 
that we tread under foot, that both were made by God and depend 
on Him for existence; both belong to the class of creatures. But 
God has nothing in common with His creatures, except that which 
He chooses to give them, and which He can at any moment with- 
draw. Even when we say that God exists and man exists we mean 
two different things by the one word. God’s existence is His own, 
independent and uncaused; man’s existence is God’s, and depends 
on Him and is caused by Him. If then it is an insult to an earthly 
superior to put him below any of his subordinates, who are men 
like himself, what is it to put God (in our minds only, for we can- 
not alter the facts) below the creatures who not only cannot be com- 
pared with Him, but except for His will would not even exist? 

We don’t propose to pay our taxes to the state only when it suits 
our convenience; a clerk doesn’t go to his employer’s office just when 
he pleases; we don’t expect to be allowed to fix the rate of inter- 
est at which our capital shall be invested—we put the human au- 
thority under which we live before our convenience, when our liv- 
ing or our comfort depends on our doing so. But yet we will miss 
Mass when it is inconvenient; we will neglect our prayers, we will 
break God’s laws and the laws of His Church, we will be dishonest, 
uncharitable, revengeful without taking God’s will into considera- 
tion, when it suits our purpose or inclination to do so. God comes 
second: we seek first the kingdom of the world and its advantages, 
we use worldly methods and act on worldly principles, and only 
when these fail us we turn to God. “The ship is sinking,” said the 
nervous passenger, “hadn’t we better say a prayer?” “Oh, no,” re- 
plied his hopeful friend, “we haven’t come to that yet.” God may 
be useful when everything else fails; at other times He may take 
a back seat. That is the attitude of many of us towards Him— 
that is the crude and clumsy way in which we try to serve God and 
mammon both at once. 

Some offences against God are public and manifest, and Catholics 
who persist in them lay themselves open to the disapproval and con- 
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tempt of even the most worldly by the flagrant inconsistency of their 
conduct with their principles. Such sins and shortcomings all but 
a few try hard to avoid and overcome. But those sins of omission 
and commission which we can practice without being found out are 
harder to conquer; when the opinion of our neighbors cannot be 
brought to bear on our conduct, when our faults and bad habits are 
known only to God, it is easy to hide them, generally speaking, from 
ourselves. We take the world’s view of our actions, and if they will 
pass muster with the world, we trouble ourselves little about God’s 
approval of the hidden actions and the secret places of our life. 
The world comes first, and God only second—perhaps when the 
time for our Easter duties comes round, or when our feelings are 
temporarily excited by a mission, we give Him a thought, but the 
world’s verdict satisfies us for the rest of the time. 

3. My dear brethren, we are all tempted to treat God in this way. 
It is the inevitable consequence of the exile from Him into which 
sin has brought us all, and our Lord knows well our weakness and 
our danger. We need not be discouraged if we find—and who does 
not?—that we have from time to time failed to give God His due. 
Only we must not be content to let it be so; we must “strive” con- 
stantly to keep our feet on the narrow way, to fix our hearts 
more and more entirely on God, and to trust Him more and more 
fully for the supply of all our needs. “Seek first the kingdom of 
God and His justice, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
God will give us what we need of worldly comfort, prosperity and 
pleasure: that is His business, and we must trust Him to do it; ours 
is to do our duty to Him first and foremost and at any cost. He 
may not indeed see fit to give us all we should like to have of this 
world’s good things; there is no one who is or can be fully satis- 
fied in this respect ; and what we want, or would like is by no means * 
always what is really good for us to have. God knows our real 
needs, as we cannot know them, and those we can absolutely trust 
Him to supply. We need have no anxiety about our worldly affairs 
so long as we are with all our hearts trying to please God. Let that 
be our one supreme aim and desire, and we shall have that peace 
and happiness, that calm strength and repose which the world can 
never give us and which the grace of God alone can bestow. We 
shall have all that is worth our having here, and hereafter shall enjoy 
the “true riches” when the world and its deceptions have passed 
away. 








OCCASIONAL SERMONS 
THE CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD 


Address delivered 
at the Silver Sacerdotal Jubilee of RicGut Rev. Bishop SHAW 


BY HIS GRACE ARCHBISHOP BLENK, D.D., OF NEW ORLEANS. 


“We are laborers with God.”—I. Cor. iii, 9. 


Right Reverend Bishops, Venerable Clergy, and Dearly Beloved 
of the Laity: 


The occasion of the Silver Sacerdotal Jubilee of your beloved 
Bishop and our reverend friend, which has brought us together this 
morning, leads naturally to the consideration of one of the noblest 
themes that can illumine the mind and thrill the heart—the Catholic 
Priesthood. 

Above and far beyond every rank of distinction is that of the 
Catholic priesthood; of all the careers that earth can offer, none 
may compare with this. The highest earthly authority must bow to 
the majesty of the priest. The chief rulers of the nations are on 
the summits of human society ; yet even where power is most abso- 
lute, it is concerned with matters of this life only, and is bound by 
space and time. Higher, immeasurably higher, are the duties, work, 
aim and life-purpose of the priest. Through his ministry he reaches 
up to the divine order and scales the eternal mountain tops. 

The rulers of the nations are taken from among men, and are 
ordained for man in things that appertain to man, but the priest, 
said the Apostle, is taken from among men, and is ordained for men 
in the things that appertain to God. Through him and by him, man 
is brought nearer to God ; the longings and deep heart courses stream 
towards him, that he may carry them onward to the throne of God. 
He speaks and acts in the name of man; he speaks and acts in the 
name of God. He is called the giver of sacred things, because he 
renders to God the sacred things of the human race, and to the 
human race the sacred things of God. 

The sacerdotal order is the legion of honor of the Divine Re- 
deemer of mankind. Through the sacramental ordination, the 
priest’s soul is stamped with the seal of the Most High, and through 
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the commission given him by the Church, he is invested with full 
powers to guard and spread the gifts of truth and the gifts of grace, 
of the religion of the Cross. In the silver cup of the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, the creative power is gathered up and transmitted for 
the natural propagation of mankind ; in the golden cup of the priestly 
ordination, the blessings of the Redeemer are treasured up for the 
supernatural regeneration of our race. As man is born of man in 
the order of nature, so also must man be born again of men in the 
order of grace, and the fathers of those born again in the Holy 
Spirit are the priests, as dispensers of the divine mysteries, as min- 
isters of Jesus Christ. 

Christ’s commission to the Apostles to teach and baptize the nat- 
tions, strictly and fully implies the divine command to the nations 
to let themselves be taught and baptized by the Apostles. The dis- 
tinction between a teaching Church and a Church that is taught 
is the clear will of the Lord and Master; it is the authentic word of 
God, and not the invention springing from a desire of priestly dom- 
ination and ambition. The command to celebrate in His memory 
the Last Supper was given to a small, select band, and not, through 
the open window, to the multitude in the street. The ministry, 
therefore, of the means of grace is not a tardy outgrowth of Chris- 
tendom, nor the mere supplying of the needs of human flocks who 
may choose to be under a shepherd. The same God who, among 
the days of the week, appointed the Sunday as the day of the Lord, 
who in the midst of the abodes of men placed the House of God, 
and amidst the melodies of the songs of earth inspired the psalms 
as the hymns to the Lord, that same God has, among the manifold 
professions and callings of peoples, instituted the priest as the 
anointed of the Lord. 

The priest, then, is a man sent and commissioned by the grace of ~ 
God, and not by the favor of the people. Here, if time allowed, we 
might grope our way through the chilly gloom of the night of 
paganism and ponder, as we go, the underlying meaning of the 
various types of priesthoods and sacrifices. The contemplation of 
the depths of infamy to which human beings may, and must, des- 
cend when they part from God, corrupt their way and die; the 
aberrations of the mind and the rioting of the heart, despite the 
vestiges of the traditions of the primeval fall, would give us a keener 
sense of the infinite love and boundless mercy which gave the prom- 
ise of a Redeemer Who, Himself, and through His ministers until 
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the end of time, would offer to the Eternal Father a clean oblation 
from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof. 

Let us turn for a moment to a brighter scene and consider the 
sublime priesthood of those who were called the People of God. 
Theirs was the purest and most beautiful worship of all antiquity. 
The hand ‘of the true God was unmistakably there. During their 
wanderings, in the center of their ever-changing city of tents, Israel 
erected the Tabernacle. There the great Jehovah made known His 
oracles. There, too, He received the homage of His people. And 
it was very beautiful, this Tabernacle of the Lord; beautiful were 
its sanctuary and its Holy of Holies, the altar on which the sacred 
fire never smoldered ; beautiful were its seven-branched candlesticks 
of solid gold, with its seven mysterious lamps that foreshadowed 
the spiritual illumination and the harmony of the graces which God 
held in store for the world; beautiful the altar of perfumes on 
which, night and morning, the sacrifice of incense was offered; 
touchingly beautiful the Ark of the Covenant, in which were treas- 
ured up the great memories of Israel. Grand and beautiful as was 
this Tabernacle, it was succeeded by a splendor that knew no equal. 
The weary wanderings of the children of Israel were at length over ; 
the Promised Land was theirs, and there they built the temple of 
Jerusalem, one of the wonders of the world, and endowed with un- 
blemished loveliness. For this Tabernacle, for this temple, a priest- 
hood was needed. 

Who shall take from amongst men those who are ordained for 
men in the things that appertain to God? God, and God alone. 
From a chosen tribe, God selects His priests and ministers. Ad- 
dressing His servant, the leader of Israel, thus spake the Lord: 
“Thou shalt anoint Aaron and his sons, and shalt sanctify them 
that they may do the office of priesthood unto me.” These, then, 
are the custodians of the law; with jealous care they preserve its 
true meaning. They receive the offerings of the people, intercede 
for them, immolate their victims. They alone could enter the pre- 
cincts of the holy place, and watch and keep burning the symbolic 
lights of the candlesticks of gold. On the jeweled breast-plate glit- 
ter the words: “Doctrine and Truth,” and beneath the triple crown, 
“Holy to the Lord.” Such was the sublime duty of the holy hier- 
archy of the priesthood of the people of Israel. Ah, well may we 
understand their inconsolable sorrow in the land of exile, on the 


banks of the river Babylon, when they wept at the memory of their 
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glorious priesthood, with its magnificent feasts and ceremonies. Ah, 
the depth of the sadness and pathos of the cry of anguish renewed 
with every heart-beat, “May my right hand lose its cunning, and 
may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if ever I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem.” 

And must this glory pass away? It must, for the noontide 
splendor of God’s dispensation of love is at hand. Figures and 
shadows must yield at the advent of reality and perfect light. 

Another priesthood, endowed with higher powers, must replace 
the privileged family which was chosen only for a time. Listen to 
the voice of the Precursor crying in the wilderness: “Sons of 
Aaron, your power is come to an end, for He Who was to come, 
He of Whom you were but the figure, is at hand. Make straight 
His way.” 

The fulness of time for the accomplishment of God’s wonders 
had indeed come. After more than forty centuries of waiting and 
longing, the promise, the hope and expectation of the great Re- 
deemer became the most momentous, the most sublime, the most 
mysterious reality, the sovereignly transcendent fact in all the annals 
of the human race. With holy impatience, the deep heart-cry had 
gone to heaven: “O Lord God of hosts, show Thy face and we shall 
be saved. O that Thou wouldst rend the heavens and wouldst come 
down. Drop down dew, ye Heavens, from above, and let the clouds 
rain the just; let the earth be opened and bud forth a Saviour. 
Send forth, O Lord, the Lamb, the ruler of the earth.” The seers 
of old had called Him the Liberator, King, Priest, Legislator, God 
the Mighty, the Prince of Peace, the Angel of the Covenant, the 
Wonderful, the Counsellor, God with us, Whose going forth is 
from the day of eternity. The prayer is heard. The solemn hour 
sounds, for the Heaven’s answer. “A Saviour is born unto you,” . 
announce the angels. John, the Evangelist, in his eagle’s flight, soar- 
ing beyond space and time unto the throne of the Eternal, proclaims 


to all the world: “In the beginning was the Word .. . And the 
Word was God... And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” 


The eternal decree of the Incarnation was fulfilled. The greatest 
of all the works of God has been wrought. It is the consummation 
of His wonders and mercies, the embrace of the Creator and His 
creatures. At the long last, the fallen race of men has its Pontiff. 
Jesus Christ is the Eternal High Priest according to the order of 
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Melchisedech, yesterday, today and forever, through Whom it hath 
well pleased the Father to reconcile all things with Himself, making 
peace through the Blood on the Cross, both as to the things of earth 
and the things that are in heaven. 

I must hasten on: the final scene in the drama of that divine life 
is about to be enacted. Calvary is waiting for the Victim of infinite 
merit. With His chosen twelve, He is in the supper-room. They 
and their successors, bishops and priests, are to continue and per- 
petuate His work of redemption until the end of time. At this 
solemn moment of His life, He took bread and blessed it, and gave 
it to His disciples, and said: “Take ye, and eat. This is my body.” 
Then He took the cup or chalice wherein was wine, blessed it, and 
said: “Drink ye all of this. For this is my Blood of the New Testa- 
ment which shall be shed for many unto the remission of sins.” 
Great, merciful, loving God, what more wilt Thou do? This—He 
constituted the wondering Apostles, and all those who should law- 
fully succeed them, the ministers of the new Sacrifice. “Do this 
for a commemoration of me.” Three days later, he breathed on 
them, saying: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” giving them the power 
of absolution. 

Behold, my brethren, the priesthood of the new law established, 
for in these two powers the priesthood is complete. The shadows 
are replaced by the substance. The sons of Aaron are supplanted 
by the sons of Jesus—other Christs. With words of sovereign power 
and.universal sway, the pastoral authority and the world-wide com- 
mission to teach all the nations is given to them, and the promise 
that He would be with them until the end of ages. Great, O Priests 
of Christ, is your dignity; divine the power you wield, but tremen- 
dous, also, and appalling are your responsibilities. 

For more than nineteen centuries, this royal priesthood, rooted in, 
and inseparable from, that of the Divine High Priest, Jesus Christ, 
has carried on the work of the Redeemer. Its history is the history 
of civilization of liberty, of peace, of blessings and benefactions, 
of the reconciliation of man with God. 

Dear Jubilarian, in the name of your brothers in the Hierarchy, 
in the name of your devoted priests and people, in the name, too, 
of the priests and people of Mobile, where you are so fondly re- 
membered and deeply loved, I proclaim openly and fearlessly that 
you have been an honor to the priesthood, that you have been a true 
and faithful laborer with God. Reviewing the lives of men whose 
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careers have been honorable and distinguished, we seek those marked 
characteristics which, like so many irresistible forces, bore them on- 
ward and upward into positions of high responsibilities, of ever- 
widening and deepening influences and blessings, uplifting to nobler 
planes all the activities of their fellow-men. 

Jesus Christ, dear brethren, is the divine type and ideal of great- 
ness. He is the life and heart of the world, the life and heart and 
joy and inspiration of all that is true, beautiful and good in the 
world. And His faithful, life-long friends and followers share in 
that supreme sway over the mind and heart which is the prerogative 
of Jesus Christ. 

Years ago, a young man walking by the sea-shore, was absorbed 
in meditation, as the conflict between the forces of nature and grace 
went on in his soul. And as he walked, a voice issued from the 
midst of the waves that rose and fell at his feet, calling: “Augus- 
tine, Augustine!” The young man turned to the sea and cried, “Art 
thou my destiny?” The mysterious voice replied: “Mount higher.” 
The young man turned his eyes full upon the flowers that grace our 
earth; he fixed his burning gaze upon his fellow-men; he contem- 
plated the stars that light the courts of heaven. But from the jew- 
eled cups of the fragrant flowers, from the bosom of his 
fellow-men, back from the stars there rang in his heart still 
the cry: “Mount higher, still higher. We are not thy destiny.” 
Then with a bound, his splendid intellect soared aloft, pierced 
the heavens, came to the foot of the great white throne, pene- 
trated to the august, the ineffable presence of God. To Him, 
the fountain of truth and life, the ardent longing of his soul went 
forth in a sobbing, passionate burst: “Art thou my destiny?’ And 
from the city of the great King came back the response: “I am thy 
destiny.” 

The same divine message came to the pure heart of the youthful 
Shaw, and filled it with intense delight forever more. His strong 
and lofty nature, his innate nobility of soul, would brook no delay 
when the high call urged him forward. He took the yoke of Christ 
upon himself, took God for his inheritance and for the portion of 
his chalice. He foresaw that his path would be a thorny one, that 
the chalice would be full of bitterness to human nature, but the 
vision had no terror for him; the passion of his life was to serve 
Christ and follow Him alone. He knew that the life of Christ’s 
ambassador is one of austere loneliness; that from the day he is set 
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apart by his ordination, he must be a man without father, without 
mother, without genealogy, having neither beginning of days nor 
end of life, but likened unto the Son of God, “a priest forever.” 
My brethren, what is the necessary condition if success is to at- 
tend a priest? What are the stepping-stones on which he may se- 
curely rise from earth to heaven? What torch must light his way 
to the real end of his existence? Which is the august daughter of 
heaven that will take him by the hand and lead him safely to the 
fulfillment of the eternal designs in his regard? 

It is God’s blessed truth. 

The love of truth is as essential to God as His very existence. 
It is the fountain of all His perfections. We cannot conceive God 
as wise, good, just and faithful, without conceiving Him as essen- 
tially loving truth. 

It is this love, too, which takes us nearer to God; it is the life and 
soul of intelligent, rational beings; it is the crowning glory of re- 
splendent greatness; it brings into being and action the grand 
cortege of qualities or virtues which win our admiration and high- 
est praise. If the soul be upright and the heart true, all other vir- 
tues will flourish there. The image of God, the beautiful living 
image is enshrined only in lives characterized by invincible love and 
truth. 

Surely, without fear of contradiction, I can assert that the whole 
career of our beloved Jubilarian has been a shining example of just 
such a life. Truth has been the inspiration of his life. Fearless of 
consequences, he has followed her wherever she might lead. Meekly 
yet resolutely, he made truth the rule of his judgments and of his 
life. With all the fibres of his being, he has held fast to living, 
energizing truth, no matter whence it came. But that higher truth, 
which spoke to him through conscience, or which comes to him by 
prayerful and profound meditation on the pure law, the luminous 
code, the grand supplement of conscience, the divine book, which 
is the gift of God, he reverenced and worshipped with simplicity 
of heart and sincerity of soul. No wonder then, that he has been 
a great moral and religious force, and a tower of strength to you 
and to our time and generation. The deep conviction of his life, 
as well as the sublime faith of his lofty soul, find best expression 
in the words of the Blessed Redeemer: “You shall know the truth 
and the truth shall set you free.” 

As the representative of Him Who, with divine audacity, had pro- 
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claimed to the world: “I am the truth,” he devoted his life’s ener- 
gies to the eternal cause of truth, and, by word and example, he has 
repeated and inculcated the message of the God of truth to every 
one who has simplicity of heart and sincerity of God: “I will show 
thee the way of wisdom, I will lead thee by the paths of equity, 
which shall not be straitened, and when thou runnest, thou shalt 
not meet a stumbling-block. Take hold on instruction, leave it not; 
keep it, because it is thy life.” Thus has he lived and worked. 

And now twenty-five years have passed, and if it were given to 
us to count today the words of hope and helpfulness, the acts of self- 
sacrifice, the peace, the purity, the acts of love of God and neigh- 
bor, dear Father and Bishop, that you have spread about during 
these twenty-five years, oh, my friend, what a record would be un- 
folded. How many a wave from heaven, passing over heart and 
earth, has been swept back to heaven again, carrying souls into a 
safe and happy harbor through your work. 

Twenty-five years of devotion and loyalty to God; twenty-five 
years of earnest and helpful effort; twenty-five years of planting 
beautiful useful seeds in the hearts of the young and old; twenty- 
five years of crying out to immortal souls: “Lift up your hearts 
to heaven. You are the people of God. Let us help the young who 
are growing up about us to listen to the divine voice. Let each one 
of us win a soul for heayen. Let us bring back to God some soul 
that has gone astray and belongs to Him.” 

Oh, how many times, my dear friends, has his voice thus echoed 
in the ears of Christians above the din and the noise of the world? 
How many an orphan cry has been hushed; how many a tear has 
been wiped away; how many a death-bed has been soothed; how 
many a soul has been wafted in peace to heaven? 

This is the magnificent influence he has wielded, not only in this 
city and diocese where he has worked so faithfully, but in this busy 
work-a-day world where his work has borne such fruit. Ah, mem- 
ory walks with us today, and weaves a silver chaplet of love and 
places it, dear friends, upon the brow of your beloved Bishop. 
Memory bids us think of those blessed years that have gone, and 
faith points to the beautiful crown that is garlanded in heaven to- 
day; and its most precious flowers are these, that he placed in your 
hearts the seeds of immortality, the thought of the service of God, 
the hope of heaven. 

My dear friend, I offer you my congratulations today, and I thank 
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you from the depths of my heart for the honor and privilege you 
have given me to preach at your jubilee celebration. I congratulate 
you, too, dear people, for this magnificent outpouring and public 
demonstration of love and affection, this tribute of praise and 
thanksgiving that you have given your chief pastor. I congratulate 
you, dear Brother in Christ, for the noble and distinguished and 
honorable past that belongs to you. Your life has had a beautiful 
beginning, a splendid maturity ; oh, may it have a magnificent finish, 
heart to heart with God. Your past has been great, may your future 
service be as distinguished and useful and crowned with as noble 
effort as your past. 

I unite my voice with that of your devoted people, and thank God 
for the noble example that you have given during these last twenty- 
five years. May the Lord send His choicest blessings upon you, 
this grand Jubilee day. May you continue to scatter seeds of faith, 
and spread the divine influence by lifting the hearts of others to 
Jesus Christ, till you go back to Him, Who alone can give you true 
rest, true peace and true happiness. Let your future be like your 
past, devoid of selfishness and full of Christian peace and charity. 
May Mary, your sweet Mother, the Virgo Sacerdos, help you, and 
one day may you hear from the High Priest, Jesus Christ, the con- 
soling greeting: “Thou art a priest—a worthy priest forever.” 

















OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


SCATTERING AND GATHERING 


A Sermon Preached at the Opening of the Church of The Holy 
Redeemer at Pershore. 


BY DOM GILBERT DOLAN, 0O.S.B. 


“All things have their season—a time to scatter stones and a time to 
gather.”—Eccles. iii, 5. 

In these words, dear brethren, the inspired preacher reminds us 
of one of those mysterious laws which govern God’s dealings with 
men. Look through the history of the human race, of nations and 
peoples, and you will find example after example of a rising and a 
falling, and of a rising again; read the lives of the famous men of 
old, nay, read the record of your own lives, and you will recognize 
this truth: that often when all seems well there comes a scattering, 
a breakdown, a fall; and then again a time of recovery and of ris- 
ing up again. The dawn follows the darkness; winter is succeeded 
by the spring. 

So it has been with the life of the Church. For though the 
Church never dies, yet because here on earth it is made up of human 
elements it has, so it would seem, everywhere at one time or an- 
other to experience the vicissitudes to which persons, and institutions 
which are merely human are liable; to grow in prosperity at one 
time, to be laid low by oppression and persecution at another, to rise 
and to fall, and to rise again. Time was when this Avon of ours 
on which this town is built was a fit emblem of the Christian veri- 
ties, when its waters flowing from the church of the adorable 
Trinity at Stratford passed by those sanctuaries commemorating the 
Incarnation of God’s Son, the great abbey of our Lady at Evesham, 
and its neighbor at Alcester, first shrine in Western Europe to be 
set up in memory of the dear foster-father of Christ. And so, too, 
Pershore, where the monastery of SS. Peter and Paul recalled 
the central fact of the divinely given jurisdiction of the Prince of 
the Apostles and the zeal and world-embracing preaching of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. But as the waters which of old flowed 
past those Houses of God have long since passed away and been 
forgotten, so have the ancient beliefs and ways of our forefathers, 
whose faith and generosity and love for the beauty of God’s house 
raised the glorious churches now desolate and desecrated. 
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For there came a time of scattering. A kingly tyrant and a sub- 
servient parliament were the instruments of destruction, the un- 
sparing ministers of God’s will. Who shall explain these things, 
how shall they be accounted for? We know not, though indeed 
we may in some measure guess, seeing in a dark manner and con- 
fusedly the human causes of so great a scattering, so woeful a 
destruction. Perhaps men had misread the apostolic injunction: 
“Fear God, honor the King.” At any rate they overfeared the 
King, and thereby dishonored God; and their time-serving brought 
about that downfall of the ancient faith, which a serving and re- 
membering of eternity would have averted. It may be that the 
apostolic spirit had vanished, had atrophied; for we find no sign 
in England of the zeal to spread abroad, amidst the vast newly 
discovered Continents which contemporary Spain and Portugal 
were evangelizing, the good tidings of the Christian Catholic Faith. 
The spirit of St. Wilfrid and St. Boniface and St. Willibrord no 
longer lived in this land. And perhaps, too, there was lacking some- 
thing of that burning love of Christ; perhaps men preached not 
Christ and Him crucified; perhaps they had forgotten that if we 
would follow Him we must take up our cross daily. But let us 
not judge; let God alone judge, Who knows all men and reads 
their hearts; but surely, we may argue, if from such causes and 
the like, which mark the decay of fervor and charity in our own 
lives, our own fall into tepidity and sin is brought about, so may it 
have been with our forefathers in the sixteenth century. There is 
the portent: a Catholic nation losing in great part its faith, explain 
it how we may. 

Reduced to plain terms the cause was sin. Sin it was that 
brought about all human troubles; sin it was that caused our 
Divine Lord to come amongst us to lead a hidden, obscure life; 
to end that life on a jibbet, to be, so far as men could judge, a 
failure; to be struck, and to see His sheep scattered. And as with 
its Founder, so with His Church; failure, human weakness, persecu- 
tion and disgrace have ever been its portion in whole or in part. 

But as with Christ Resurrection followed on Calvary, so it is 
with His work. What God has done and blessed and seen to be 
very good, shall never be entirely undone. He, the Founder and 
Builder of the Church, will in His divine patience and in His own 
day restore what has been. “Destroy this Temple,” He said, speak- 
ing of His body, “and in three days I will build it up.” And Resur- 
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rection is as surely a mark of the divinity of the Catholic Church, 
His mystical body, as it was of the divine mission of her Lord. The 
Conqueror of death and destruction will see to it. “They shall build 
the places that have been waste from of old, and shall raise up 
ancient ruins and shall repair the desolate cities that were destroyed 
for generation and generation” (Isaias Ixi, 4). God Who has prom- 
ised that His people, the Jews, who were scattered should be brought 
back to Him at the last; God, from Whom the Gentiles first fell 
away, and who yet called them back to Himself through His 
apostles, and who will hereafter call back His people who rejected 
Him, will not be less full of mercy and compassion to the people 
of a land that once was His, and which served Him so faithfully 
for a thousand years. Gentile and Jew have, or are to have, this 
gathering, their resurrection; the Catholic Church in England, re- 
liant on God’s care, shall have hers also. 

And how is this work to be accomplished? How is this, or any 
other land, to recover again the grace that has for a time been lost? 
Dear brethren, there is but one way. Vain are all dreams of cor- 
porate reunion with the Body of Christ, the Church; reunion, con- 
version, calling, is an individual work, a personal work, is the work 
of God’s thrice blessed Spirit. For the planting of the Catholic 
Church, for the doing of its work, the fulfillment of its mission, its 
preaching, its Sacraments, all the merciful work of Christ to a sinful 
generation is after all individual and personal; one is chosen and 
another left; the learned and the mighty are passed by and the 
meek and humble of heart are chosen to be the vessels of election. 
The Holy Ghost, the Lord and the Giver of Life, comes to such as 
are called and they are brought from darkness into light, from the 
uncertainty and confusion of human error into the wonderful truth 
once delivered to the Saints, from evil and sin to repentance and a 
new life. And it is the Holy Spirit of God who works these marvels 
of grace. For “No man can come to Me,” says our Lord, “unless 
the Father who sent Me shall draw him, and I will raise him up in 
the last day. Everyone who hath heard of the Father, and learnt, 
cometh to Me” (John vi). And how are men to come to our Lord, 
while still exiles and pilgrims “mourning and weeping in this vale 
of tears”? He who is the way has appointed the way; He who 
has ascended into heaven is yet with us “all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world,” and the way of His abiding presence is 
the way of the Blessed Sacrament and the Holy Sacrifice of the 
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Eucharist. That is what has gathered us together to-day, that we 
may be blessed and cheered, that this lowly house may be hallowed 
by the coming amongst us of Christ Jesus our Lord; that when He 
is lifted up our hearts may be drawn to Him; that we may know 
Him in the breaking of bread. For the Mass and the Holy Eucharist 
is for us a new Incarnation of Christ, for so He has willed it in His 
infinite compassion. Speaking by His prophet of old He foretold it. 
“T am, I am He that blot out thy iniquities for My own sake, and 
I will not remember thy sins. Put Me in remembrance and let us 
plead together. Tell if thou hast anything to justify thyself: Thy 
first father sinned, and thy teachers have transgressed against Me, 
and I have profaned the holy princes; I have given Jacob to 
slaughter, and Israel to reproach” (Is. xliii, 25). So has our Lord, 
in the abounding love of His Sacred Heart, done for us in Mass 
and Communion. Our fallen state He does not forget, nor the long 
succession of teachers of heresy, who have made this land desolate ; 
neither has God forgotten the princes of His Church, His blissful 
martyrs, Cardinal Fisher, the abbots of Glastonbury and Reading, 
Lord-Chancellor More, and that great white-robed army which 
shed its blood for Him, nor will He forget the three long centuries 
of suffering and oppression under which His Church has labored 
in love and hope in this well-loved land wherein our lot is cast. 
And when we pray, as we shall be doing presently, that our gifts 
and offerings may be borne to the heavenly throne per manus Sancti 
Angeli, by the hands of Christ, Angel of the great council of the 
Holy Trinity, may He take with Him our poor prayers of thanks- 
giving for His mercies, and for the opening of this church to the 
praise and glory of His name, our prayers for all who have helped 
in its erection; our prayers and hopes that the day of gathering has 
come at last; and a prayer for the faithful who of old loved and 
served God in this town in the faith which is ours today. “He that 
gathereth not with Me scattereth,” He tells us; let us now gather 
with Him who has called us to share His joy in this day of gather- 
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CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXXIV. Tue INDEPENDENT AGE 


My dear Children of Mary :—At times we see boys from sixteen 
to eighteen years old trying to shake off every obligation of obe- 
dience as though it meant nothing but unwarranted restraint. We 
feel sorry for such deluded boys, and we pity their parents. But, 
alas, at present we find even girls of that age acting like their mis- 
guided brothers. These girls think they know all that is to be 
known, and they consider obedience good enough for little children 
or stupid girls. For themselves obedience is unnecessary and an 
imposition. 

There is revolt in the air nowadays, we breathe it with every 
breath. We find grown-up people, who ought to have better sense, 
rebelling against all authority, both temporal and spiritual. We 
find the laws of Holy Church criticised. Ingenuity is taxed to the 
utmost to invent excuses to free men from keeping this or that com- 
mandment. Regulations of bishops and priests are ridiculed. Some 
even boast of it that they will not abide by them and thereby in- 
fluence others. There is no public office in the land but its in- 
cumbent is criticised, even insulted, in the daily press. Where is the 
respect and reverence due to the highest offices of the state? 

There is revolt in the home life. What the earnest mother will 
forbid, the lenient father will allow, and vice versa. Children in 
turning from one to the other will follow the line of least resistance, 
and they obey the one who favors them most, or obey neither if 
they see that they can do so with impunity. Really, we need not 
wonder that youths want to shake off all restraint. The pity of it 
is that even girls, who by nature should be more docile and obe- 
dient, are likewise crying for freedom from the restraint of parental 
and divine laws. 

Parents expect more sentiment and consideration, more affection 
and love from daughters than from sons. For that reason a daugh- 
ter who strives to be as unmanageable as a wayward boy is a greater 
affliction. 

As a rule we cannot expect children to be better than their parents, 
yet, we should not find them worse than their parents. Here we 
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are very often disappointed. Sometimes we find the children of 
saintly parents going wrong. Thank God, we still have a goodly 
number of saintly fathers and mothers, and according to reason we 
should find their children, their sons and daughters, virtuous. Too 
often, however, when we enter such a home we find worldly- 
minded daughters. The piety of the mother, the stern righteous- 
ness of the father are looked upon as out of style, and out of har- 
mony with present-day standards. 

In all such cases outside influences are responsible for the revolt 
of the children. 

Ask the emancipated girl whether it was one of the books or 
papers kept at home that turned her head. She will have to say 
she finds none but good Catholic papers, books and magazines to 
read at home. Ask her whether it is the example of parents that 
leads her to revolt against all authority, and she will have to admit 
that she sees nothing but good will and harmony in the lives of her 
parents. Ask her whether her parents permit her to go with unfit 
company, and she must say that her parents are constantly on a look- 
out to keep her from harm. Where is it that this girl has caught 
the infection of our rebellious times? It is in the shop, in the office, 
where she has worked. The good example at home dwindles 
into nothingness when compared to the bad example seen in the 
shop. There are little chats during work hours; there are the walks 
to and from work. There the mischief is done. It is the old story 
of the good sowers doing their day’s work and when they are not 
watching the enemy goes over the field sowing the cockle. 

Even so, it will be objected, well brought up girls should show 
more sense. The good example of a pious home life, the instruc- 
tions received in a parish school, the conferences given to Children 
of Mary regularly every month, daily prayers and frequent Holy 
Communions, all these natural and supernatural helps ought to 
keep the hearts and minds of girls directed towards God and His 
holy law. In truth, these natural and supernatural helps would 
be enough to make each one of you a saint, provided you had the 
firm intention of cooperating faithfully with the grace of God. 

Human nature presents a great puzzle. While our own reason 
may show us that we are wrong, while it will be even able to gauge 
the evil results that follow upon a wrong act, the will, far from fol- 
lowing the judgment of reason, will decide upon doing wrong, re- 
gardless of consequences. 
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Hence, a girl may have all the advantages of saintly home en- 
vironments, may have been fully instructed in her holy Faith, may, 
to a great extent, be able to measure the evil consequences of a 
wrong act, and still she may decide for that which is wrong. The 
graces of God to that girl are rejected by her. She has no inten- 
tion of cooperating with the graces and the light God gives her. 
She fully knows she is doing wrong, knows the punishment that is 
awaiting her, but she says to herself: “I do not care what happens 
as long as I can have my way.” 

The better to understand the folly of such conduct look up to 
our model, the ever Blessed Virgin Mary, and behold in her the 
model of humble obedience and submission. 

The holy Gospel tells us how humbly and faithfully she obeyed 
the mosaic laws even though there was no obligation for her to sub- 
mit to them. Because she had conceived of the Holy Ghost, and 
her child was the Son of the living God, there was no obligation 
for her to submit to the mosaic law that required the offering of the 
child up to God, nor the law of purification. Yet we find her ful- 
filling all those laws as though she were the mother of an ordinary 
human being. Her love of obedience and humility was not satisfied 
with merely obeying the laws to which others were obliged, but she 
obeyed laws to which none of her sex were subject. Jewish women 
were obliged to come once only to the temple for the celebration of 
an Easter festival. Holy Scripture tells us however that the ever 
Blessed Virgin Mary made the journey from Nazareth to Jeru- 
salem every year, together with St. Joseph, her spouse. When the 
Christ-child had reached the age of twelve, He also was taken on 
that journey of seventy miles to Jerusalem. The journeys to the 
temple of Jerusalem had to be made in the spring of the year. To 
understand the meaning of this we need only consider the condition 
of our own highways in the early spring. Palestine did not even 
have highways; there were no trains, no electric cars. The rich 
travelled on the back of a donkey, and the poor walked. One can 
imagine the difficulties the poor must have met in making those 
annual pilgrimages to the temple of Jerusalem. The way led over 
hills and mountains, through valleys and across streams that had 
to be forded because bridges were never seen except near or in 
towns. The travelers would pass through few towns and villages, 
and for miles and miles through wilderness. The journey to Jeru- 
salem and back to Nazareth was about one hundred and forty miles 
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all told. This is the journey that Mary made every year, although 
the mosaic law did not oblige her to make it more than once in her 
life. 

Contemplate then the humble submission of the ever Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary in her obedience to a law to which she was not even bound, 
How willing the Queen of Heaven was to appear as the zealous 
hand-maid of the Lord! She was not satisfied unless she did even 
more than the law demanded. 

How small we must feel when we think how we shirk in doing 
the Will of God. There is not a commandment of God but we have 
excuses for evading it. Instead of doing more than God demands 
of us, we are constantly trying to do less. The more obligations and 
duties we can evade the better we are pleased. 

Compare the heroic obedience and zeal of the Blessed Virgin 
with the acting of a worldly girl who wants to be free from every 
restraint. That girl will not listen to the advice of a saintly mother, 
but intends to do just as she likes, she neglects every commandment 
of God—and, the mockery of it, calls herself a Child of Mary! 
What an insult to the Mother of God! 

Again, turn to the Christ-child, Jesus, who at the age of twelve 
made that same difficult journey together with Joseph and Mary. 
He was not obliged to make it. Yet, He walked these hundred and 
forty miles to teach us that the few blocks to our church should not 
appear too far for us. Alas, if we are compelled to walk but half a 
mile to church on a hot or cold day, or the way is dusty or muddy, 
we are inclined to stay at home. What an answer will Christ, the 
Divine Judge, give to those who have broken the Third Command- 
ment with no other excuse but that of ease and comfort! 

. To show the error of the craving for independence manifested by 
the younger generation of our day, let us remember that, as St. Luke 
tells us, Christ was subject to Mary and Joseph. We can never fully 
comprehend how much that means. The Christ-child being God 
He had infinite wisdom. Yet He obeyed two human beings who, 
however good their intentions, were liable to err. The wish of a 
human being became the law a God obeyed. If we could only say 
that the wish of God is the law that we obey. Our reason, as well 
as our sense of duty, should naturally lead us to say that God’s will 
or wish must be our command. The sublime submission of Christ 
was entirely voluntary, to give us an example. But there was an- 
other reason you may not have thought of. Man, the frail and 
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weak creature, rebelled against His God and Maker and insisted 
that he would not obey the will of God. To atone to His Father 
for this presumption and folly, Christ humbly submitted His Divine 
Wisdom to the human wisdom of Mary and Joseph. He submitted 
to their advice, their wishes, their counsels and their commands. 
Try as we may, we shall never fully realize the extent and baseness 
of the presumption of which man is guilty in sinning, nor fully 
understand the marvelous submission and humiliation of Christ, 
the God, who condescended to obey man. 

Though you may hear much at the present time about liberty, 
freedom and independence, it will be well for you to bear in mind 
that it is not these things the world aims at, but their abuse. The 
present drift of the times is nothing new; it is the old, old story, 
heard in heaven even before the creation of the world, heard when 
Lucifer faced God to tell Him he would not serve. Such, and noth- 
ing else, is the present demand for liberty and emancipation. The 
world refuses to longer serve God, and calls this revolt against God 
independence and freedom. 

I will not serve! What a disgrace for us, the adopted children 
of God, to repeat the words of satan. What an awful fate to share 
the fate of satan! 











CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXII. Tue Lrapititry Act anD O_p AGE PENSIONS 


In figuring profit and loss, employers carefully note the original 
value of all machinery, buildings and equipment of a factory. They 
will know almost to a penny how much a machine, a building, or its 
equipment will depreciate in value and efficiency with each year. 
Employers will know how long a machine will last, they know the 
amount of repairs it will require, and when it will have to be re- 
placed by a new machine. The extent of this annual loss through 
depreciation and wear and tear is added to the maintaining account 
of the factory, and when the time arrives for the purchase of the 
new machine the outlay has been fully anticipated and provided for. 

This is business. No man is in business merely for his health, 
nor can any one for that matter expect that a firm furnish build- 
ings, machinery and tools of all sorts as a donation to society. Cap- 
ital furnishes money and opportunities for labor, but it expects a 
return for every cent it invests. Since capital is justified in asking 
a return on every cent it invests, labor is equally justified in expect- 
ing a just return for its services. What is right for the one must 
be equally right for the other. Why should labor donate part of its 
work if capital is so exact in figuring its demands? Yet it is here 
where a difference of opinion arises. While the employer carefully 
notes the gradual wear of his machines, buildings and equipment, 
and is permitted to reimburse himself for such loss, a similar right is 
denied to the laboring man. No one thinks of allowing the laboring 
man a special compensation for the wear and tear of body and 
strength. 

In working for an employer the laborer gives the best he pos- 
sesses. He puts into his labor his strength and health. He 
often risks his life in the performance of his duties without: giving 
the matter more than passing thought. His one aim in securing 
work, even of a hazardous character, is to supply the wants of him- 
self and his family. His toil represents the achievement of his best 
years. No sooner do the first white hairs show on his temples than 
up goes the cry of “efficiency!” He is no longer able to turn out the 
work of his younger years, and he is discharged. A younger man 
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gets his place, only to meet the same fate when his time comes. 
Such is the mania for “efficiency.” Does the discharging of a man 
who has given an employer the best of his health and strength, 
satisfy simple justice? If the employer claims the right to reim- 
burse himself for a worn-out machine, has the laborer any less the 
right to consider the wear and tear of his muscle as a matter for 
compensation? We cannot say “yes” to the one and “no” to the 
other. Whatever is a just demand of the one must be a just de- 
mand of the other. Simple justice would suggest that the laboring 
man has even a more sacred right to compensation for his wear and 
tear because, unlike the machine, he is a human being. It may be 
urged that, because man is a reasoning being, he should have the 
common sense to provide for himself by practising economy. At 
the present time, however, many might be willing to practice economy 
and not accomplish very much unless they are willing to starve. 
True, we may cite many cases of extravagance in every community, 
but that does not prove that all people are extravagant. Again, some 
few may be able to put aside a penny for a rainy day, but there are 
many more who in spite of all endeavors at economy never succeed 
in putting money aside, because sickness among members of their 
family, the necessity of supporting old and helpless parents, impor- 
tunities of poor relatives, or unfortunate investments, render it im- 
possible. It is the fight against such bitter odds that makes life one 
long struggle for existence. All those who will fight this guod 
fight, and lead honorable and upright lives, are greater heroes than 
those who gain laurels on the field of battle. 

The suggestion to practice economy does not answer the de- 
mands of justice. Labor is entitled to something more than the 
actual pay for its work. 

It is true, we see individual efforts among firms and corporations . 
to give their employees something more than wages. Some firms 
operate hospitals in which employees are given free treatment. 
Other firms will of their own accord pension employees who havé 
been injured in the performance of their work. Other firms, prin- 
cipally railroad companies, will pension their men after years of 
faithful service. Nor do we hear that any such generous corpora- 
tions are on that account in the hands of receivers. Their business 
thrives and they are able to declare handsome dividends at the end 
of the year. These firms who have practically solved the liability 
question and provide old age pensions for their employees, are not 
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asking charity from any one. The treatment they accord their em- 
ployees must pay in more than one way, else it would have been 
loudly decried as a dismal failure. If then some firms can manage 
to be just and fair to their help, the question arises why cannot 
the rest of employers do so? They could if they were compelled. 
It remains therefore for the state to enact proper laws in protec- 
tion of labor and to enforce these laws without fear or favor. Firms 
and corporations that do not render full pes to labor should not 
be in the market for labor. 

There are shops, factories and mines, where life is at risk. Only 
necessity drives people to apply there for positions. They realize 
the danger of the work, the meagerness of the pay, but they gamble 
with death, hoping to be the one lucky one out of ten who will not 
get hurt in that work. 

A liability law rightously enforced would close up many of these 
death traps. To place the blame of accidents in shops and mines 
upon the employees is unjust. Life is just as dear and precious to 
the poor man as to the millionaire. The rich man may have his 
cares and responsibilities, but for the poor man the providing for 
his children, the love of home are just as important as the affairs of 
a rich man. Accidents are traced less to carelessness of employees 
than to the lack of safety devices which employers neglect because 
their installation would cause additional expense. That would vio- 
late the fine business rule of cutting expenses to increase the divi- 
dends. 

A number of our states have enacted liability laws, making em- 
ployers responsible for any accident that may occur in their plants. 
By this act the employer must pension or recompense the laborer 
for any injury he has suffered in the work. In case of death the 
widow and family receive a pension. Wherever such a liability act 
is in force the number of accidents has grown less. That is proof 
that employees are not chiefly responsible for accidents. One must 
not be rich to love life. 

To be just, both, to the employer and the employee, the state 
should fix a certain amount for injury or death, just as accident 
insurance companies fix these rates. Unless local conditions should 
call for special arrangements, care should be taken to make the lia- 
bility act uniform throughout the union. 

It depends upon you to watch over all legislation that affects 
labor. See to it that, wherever no such act exists at the present, 
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it may soon be entered upon the statute books, and also that it be 
enforced to the letter. 

Still another step for welfare might be taken by our country, and 
that is a system of pensioning old age. 

In countries where such a law is now operative, both employer 
and employee contribute a share. The one gives a share of his 
profits, the other a share of his wages. The fund so created is 
supervised by the state as are banks and insurance companies. 
When a laborer has reached the age limit, he receives a pension 
proportionate to the amount of the share his wages have contrib- 
uted. 

Such a system of pensioning would give help where and when it 
is most needed. It would of course not provide for the tramp, the 
hobo, the shiftless jack of all trades. It would bar them who can- 
not get work owing to intemperate habits, but it would reward in- 
dustry and faithfulness. The faithful and industrious laborer would 
realize that the better his work, and the greater the profit of the 
employer, so much the more handsome the pension he will get in his 
declining years. He could give more thought to his labor because 
he need not worry about old age. A law providing old age pension 
would be the one great means of bringing capital and labor to bet- 
ter understanding of their mutual dependence upon each other. 
They would understand that the greater profit of the one will mean 
the better care for the other, the disaster of the one would catise 
the suffering of the other. There could be no room for misunder- 
standings or class hatred, if labor received all to which it is entitled. 

Let us hope that time will bring about such a blessed state of 
things. True, it will require years of patient study, a thorough 
understanding of the relative positions of capital and labor, and of 
their dependence upon each other, and an ever deepening sense of | 
justice before such legislation can be enacted in this country. But 
the fact that other countries have blazed the trail, gives us good 
reason to hope that eventually justice and right will prevail also 
among us. It depends after all upon ourselves to accomplish the 
framing of laws that are just and fair to all. 
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IN FOURTEEN CONFERENCES 
BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 
X. THE SPIRIT OF JESUS: FORGIVENESS 


“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.”—Matt. v, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The Spirit of Jesus, as St. John learned and taught us in 
the interviews he describes which our Lord had (1) with Nicodemus; 
(2) the woman at the well; (3) the woman brought to Him for condem- 
nation. 

2. To be like Jesus then—to be children of God—to have our sins for- 
given we must forgive. 

3. We must forgive from our heart. “I forgive but I don't forget” 
sometimes adnussible, sometimes not. 

4. The advantage of forgiveness. St. John Gualbert. 

5. The difficulty: to forgive on a big occasion we must have learned 
mercy and meekness already. We learn it by constant practise, e. g. 
St. Francis de Sales. Especially by never taking offense. The advantage 
of this. 

We have thought of the “Charity that is kind,” and now we go 
on to think of the “Charity that is patient” (I. Cor. 13). It is typi- 

fied for us in the broken Heart of Jesus—pierced and bleeding but 
loving and merciful still. We are aiming at the spirit of that Heart 
—that is, we are aiming at perfection. It is high I grant you. But 
we agreed to aim high: 

A man’s reach should be beyond his grasp! 
Or what’s Heaven for? 

Even though we never grasp what we can scarcely reach, Heaven 
will be our reward for striving. It is God’s will. “Be ye perfect 
as your heavenly Father is perfect” is the word of Christ to us. 
We want His spirit. We want to be like Him. We want to be 
children of God. And hard though it is, we are not to be fright- 
ened from trying. We dare not; for not to try is to go over to the 
enemy. “He that is not with Me is against Me,” and by God’s 
grace that is not going to happen again to us. 

Now I say that by this “Charity that is patient” we can acquire 
the spirit of Jesus and become the Children of God; and without it 
we shall most certainly go over to the enemy and lose our soul. 

“Learn of me,” says Jesus, “because I am meek and humble of 
heart,” and it is from His acts of “the charity that is patient,” that 
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is forgiving, that endureth all things, in other words, from His 
merciful love of sinners, that we are to learn that lesson. It was 
thus St. John, the Apostle of love, learnt it. For he, too, had to 
learn like the rest of us. There was a time when he was not the 
Apostle of love, when he had not the spirit of meekness. St. Luke 
tells us that once Jesus, when going through Samaria to Jerusalem, 
sent messengers before His face; and going they entered a city of 
the Samaritans to prepare for Him, and they received Him not, be- 
cause His face was of one going to Jerusalem. And when His dis- 
ciples James and John had seen this they said: wilt Thou that we 
command fire to come down from Heaven to consume them? And 
turning He rebuked them, saying: “You know not of what spirit 
you are. The Son of Man came not to destroy souls, but to save” 
(Luke ix, 52). 

In those days, then, St. John knew not the spirit of meekness of 
his divine Master, nor His tender forgiving love for the souls He 
had come to save. Afterwards, thanks be to God, for his own sake 
and for ours he did know that spirit and was inspired by God in 
a special manner to teach it to us. He learnt it when at the last 
supper he rested his head on the sacred Breast of the Saviour and 
felt the beatings of that loving Heart for man. He learnt it when 
standing with Mary at the foot of the Cross he heard the tender plea 
for pity “Father forgive them for they know not what they do,” 
and, when turning to the thief, who asked for pardon almost be- 
fore the sound of blasphemies had died away, “This day,” said 
Jesus, “thou wilt be with Me in paradise.” Then surely he realized 
of what spirit He was; then must he have understood that with 
Jesus there was no question of vengeance, of bringing down from 
heaven the fire of divine wrath, but only the desire to pardon and 


to save. But more clearly still when the Holy Ghost had brought © 


ail things to his mind did the lesson of that marvelous life come 
home to this Apostle of Love. Then did it seem to him that every 
word and deed of Jesus had been but a new revelation of the love 
of God for sinners and a fresh incentive for us to love our neigh- 
bor and forgive our enemies. 

The two great truths that stand out prominently above all others 
in St. John’s Gospel are that Jesus is “the Word” or the Revelation 
of God, and that the God he reveals is a “God of love.” For God 
is charity (1 John iv). In words simple indeed but of unsurpassed 
sublimity he begins his gospel by proclaiming the eternal generation 
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and divinity of the Word “that was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
us.” That Word was Jesus of Nazareth. And just as a word you 
utter reveals the hidden thought in your mind, so the Word had 
come to reveal to us the hidden God. That God had ever loved 
the creature He had made, “My thoughts towards you,” He had 
said, “are thoughts of peace,” thoughts of love and reconciliation, 
thoughts of forgiveness and pardon. But never had that love been 
fully revealed to man till the “Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us,” then, indeed, could it be said: “The goodness and 
kindness of God our Saviour hath appeared” (Tit. 3, 4). That 
is the theme of St. John’s Gospel that the kindness of God appeared 
in the mercy and love Jesus showed to sinners. 

It is well for us to dwell on this, that we might take in the great 
lesson of the beloved disciple. It seems to have been his inspira- 
tion to bring home to us by vivid and intensely real pictures the 
mercy of Jesus as revealed to this or that particular man or woman. 
That mercy had already been preached, of course, by the other Evan- 
gelists. But to St. John it was left to give the revelation, that 
touch of vital interest which so rivets our attention and steadies 
our gaze and stamps the impression when we see that mercy dis- 
played to individuals. Its effect is to make us say with St. Paul: 
“He loved me and delivered Himself for me” (Gal. 7-20), which 
is just what St. John would have us say. 

Out of the many individual interviews of which St. John gives 
so clear an account let me remind you of three: with Nicodemus, 
with the woman at the well, and with the woman brought to Him ~ 
for condemnation. 

To Nicodemus, who comes to Him by night, He speaks as to one 
learned in the law and the scriptures. He encourages this weak 
man’s timid spirit and raises his soul to confidence. “And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the desert,’ He says to him, “so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up that whosoever believeth in Him may not 
perish but may have life everlasting. For God so loved the world 
as to give His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
may not perish but may have life everlasting” (John iii, 14). The 
good seed sown in that timorous heart bore fruit at last when the 
Son of Man was indeed lifted up, and Nicodemus taking his cour- 
age in his hands went with that Joseph who boldly demanded from 
Pilate the broken Body of Jesus, and together with him laid it in the 
sepulchre. 
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With the woman at the well the same loving mercy wins the same 
victory of conversion. He greets her gently when she comes with 
her pitcher for water. “Give Me to drink,” He says to her. Then 
when she is at her ease with Him, He tells her so quietly and gently 
of her sins that she is not repelled or frightened. No, she grows 
subdued and contrite. “Sir,” she says, “I perceive that Thou art 
a prophet.” Which was an acknowledgment of the truth of what 
He said and a confession of her sins. Jesus had won her. All that 
remained now to be done was to reveal Himself to her. She gives 
Him the opportunity. “I know,” she says, “that the Messiah 
cometh, who is called Christ, therefore when He is come He will 
tell us all things.” And Jesus is quick to take it. “I am He who 
am speaking with thee.” At once does she know the gift of God 
and who it is who said to her “Give Me to drink.” “The woman 
therefore,” says St. John, “left her waterpot and went her way into 
the city and saith to the men there, ‘Come and see a man who hath 
told me all things whatsoever I have done, is not He the Christ’ ” 
(Jn. iv). “She came to Him a sinner,” says St. Augustine, “she 
goes her way a preacher.” And lastly, oh how little did they who 
brought to Him the sinful woman know of what spirit He was. 
“He that is without sin amongst you let him cast the first stone at 
her,” is His chilling answer to their challenge to Him to condemn 
her. And when hearing this they went out one by one beginning 
at the eldest, Jesus said to her, “Woman, where are they that ac- 
cused thee. Hath no man condemned thee?” She said, “No man, 
Lord.” And Jesus said, “Neither will I condemn thee. Go and 
now sin no more” (John viii). 

St. John gives several other of these beautiful interviews with 
individual souls, but I have chosen these three, for they have this 
connection with my subject that they show Jesus dealing with those 
who in one way or another were His enemies. Nicodemus was a 
Pharisee; the woman at the well was a Samaritan, and the other 
woman was a sinner. See then how Jesus treats His enemies. He 
not only Jets them come to seek His pardon, but He goes out of His 
way to offer it to them. He shows His anxiety. He demeans Him- 
self before them, as men might say, to make reconciliation an easy 
matter for them. And note, it is all done by His Father’s will. 
“God sent His Son,” we have heard Him say to the Pharisees, “that 
the world may be saved by Him.” “My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent Me, that I may perfect His work,” is His explana- 
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tion of His talk to the Samaritan woman. And when it was objected 
to Him “this man receiveth sinners and eateth with them” (Luke xv, 
2) He justifies His conduct on this same ground. In the parables 
of the “Lost Sheep,” the “Lost Piece of Money” and the “Prodigai 
Son,” by which He replies to that charge, He shows how there 
is joy before God and His angels upon one sinner doing penance 
(Luke 1b.). 

What wonder then that St. John should be enlightened by the 
Holy Ghost to see in the life of Jesus, above all things else, the reve- 
lation of the love of God for sinners. And that, consequently, He 
should gather from that life, as its chief lesson, that we should love 
all men as brethren, even though men may not love us. “In this is 
charity,” he says, “not as though we had loved God, but because 
He hath first loved us and sent His Son to be a propitiation of our 
sins. My dearest, if God hath so loved us we ought also to love 
one another. If any man say I love God and hateth his brother 
he is a liar. For he that loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how 
can he love God whom he seeth not” (1 John iv, 10 sq.). 

Here, then, is the Apostle’s teaching. At one time, as we have 
seen, he wanted to bring down fire from heaven upon his enemies. 
But he had learnt his lesson. He knew at the end “of what spirit 
he was,” and he tries to teach it to us. May he pray for us now that 
these words of Jesus which contain this lesson may sink deep into 
our heart and bring forth fruit and patience. 

“You have heard that it has been said thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor and hate thy enemy; but I say to you love your enemies, do good 
to them that hate you and pray for them that persecute and calum- 
niate you that you may be the children of your Father Who is in 
Heaven, Who maketh His sun rise upon the good and bad; for if you 
love them that love you, what reward shall you have? Do not the 
publicans this? And if you salute your brethren only, what do 
you more? Do not also the heathens this? Be ye therefore perfect 
as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. v, 43 sq.). 

To love those who love us is no virtue. We do it without effort, 
it is natural to us. We should be monsters—“monsters of ingrati- 
tude” is the word men would use of us—did we act otherwise. Jesus 
expects something more than that if we are to have His spirit. To 
merit His reward, to become children of our Father in Heaven, to 
advance in perfection, we must learn to love our enemies. Blessed 
are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed because 
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imitating their divine Model they have become children of God 
and heirs to the kingdom of heaven. But woe to those who are 
not merciful. The text implies that for them there shall be no 
mercy. And St. James expressly declares, “Judgment without 
mercy to him that hath not done mercy” (Jas. ii, 13). It is quite 
necessary for us then to consider this darker aspect of the subject. 

“If you will not forgive men, neither will My Father forgive you 
your offences,” says our Lord (Matt. vi, 15). Now look at this 
crucifix and see what your offences are. See these thorns, these 
nails, this open side, this bruised and broken Body dripping blood ; 
that is your work if you have sinned grievously. ‘They who sin 
grievously crucify again to themselves the Son of God, making Him 
a mockery” (Heb. vi, 6). Now Jesus says unless you forgive, your 
Heavenly Father will not forgive you this. Whatever we have to 
forgive, surely we have much more to be forgiven. It is really an 
easy bargain for us. But our salvation may depend upon it. God 
has been most merciful to us, but Jesus clearly warns us we shall 
lose all right to that mercy unless we are merciful to others. That 
warning is in the concluding words of our Lord’s parable of the 
unjust servant. “Then,” says Christ, “his lord called him and said 
to him, “Thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all the debt—shouldst 
not thou then have had compassion on thy fellow servant, even as 
I had compassion on thee?’ And his lord being angry deliv- 
ered him to the tortures. So also shall My Heavenly Father do to 
you if you forgive not every man his brother from your hearts” 
(Matt. xviii, 32 sq.). 

Let us make up our minds then that we can hope for mercy only 
so far as we are merciful to others. And note our Lord says “from 
your hearts.” We may deceive our confessors, we may deceive our- 
selves, but we cannot deceive God. It is no use telling Him we for- 
give unless we really do forgive from our hearts. I forgive but I 
won’t forget is a saying which like “I love for God’s sake” is ca- 
pable of a quite satisfactory meaning, but, unfortunately, is often 
used as a “cloak for malice.” I won’t forget may be simply the 
statement of a fact. God does not command impossibilities; and 
sometimes to forget an injury is a sheer impossibility. In the life of 
St. Jane de Chantal, for instance, we read how when her husband 
was accidentally shot by a friend of his when out with a shooting 
party, her grief for a time seemed utterly inconsolable. Saint though 
she was, even then, she could not bring herself to see or speak with 
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the man who had shot her husband. But never for a moment did 
she harbor bitter or revengeful thoughts against him. She might 
say with perfect truth but without sin “I shall never forget”—for 
the memory of her cruel loss had become part of her very existence. 
But all the time with the whole strength of her iron will she battled 
with, and finally conquered, all feelings of revolt and resentment 
that for more than a year struggled for mastery within her soul. 
With her then the impossibility of forgetting made her forgiveness 
all the more heroic and meritorious. 

But there are those with whom “I forgive but I won’t forget” 
means simply “I'll bide my time. I can do nothing at present, so I'll 
forgive—but I won’t forget. I’ll take very good care of that. I 
shall watch my opportunity, and when it comes I'll get my own 
again.” They may deceive their confessor by saying, “I forgive,” 
they may even deceive themselves, I say, but they cannot deceive 
God. Think of such a one praying to God “Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive them that trespass against us.” Remember, 
these are Christ’s own words, and He has clearly explained what 
He means by them. You might honor Him with your lips, but if 
your heart is far from Him be sure He knows it. And if you don’t 
forgive from your heart, then, no matter what words you say, “My 
Father will not forgive you your offences’—will be His word 
to you. 

Now I don’t want you to feel discouraged about this. I said it 
was asking something very hard of you. But do remember it is not 
I who am asking it, it is Jesus. We cannot alter that. If we are 
to reach heaven, it must be by fulfilling His conditions, not our own. 
And that is one of them. But since it is His commandment, then 
be quite sure He will give you the grace to fulfil it, if you ask Him, 
“ask and you shall receive.” “His commandments,” says St. John, 
speaking especially of charity, “are not heavy” (1 John v, 3). If 
we find it burdensome, then it is our own fault, because we forget 
our Model and we do not ask His help. 

But now if you do make up your mind to forgive some real wrong 
or injustice that has been done to you, you will most surely find 
that that heroic act of charity and mercy is its own reward. The 
words of Christ will be singing in your ears and making melody 
in your heart. Forgive and you shall be forgiven (Luke vi). There 
is no simpler, straighter, more absolute promise in holy Scripture 
than that. It almost makes us wish that we really had something 
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worth while to forgive that we might go to Jesus and say “Forgive 
me, for from my heart I forgive my brother, and Thy promise 
stands though heaven and earth should pass away. Forgive and 
you shall be forgiven.” 

I have told you of a soul that risked salvation rather than 
forgive. But how many are there now in Heaven, on the other 
hand, who are there because they overcame resentment and for- 
gave an injury. One at least is a canonized Saint. When a 
boy, his brother had been slain in a quarrel. And the young 
John Gualbert was brought up with the thought of the vendetta, 
of the day of revenge, burnt into his soul. That was to be 
his great achievement, to revenge his brother’s murder. When he 
had reached man’s estate, on a certain Good Friday he was riding 
armed and attended through a pass in the hills outside Florence, 
when suddenly he came upon his life-long enemy. There was his 
brother’s murderer, delivered, as it seemed, into his hands, for he 
was without weapons and unattended. The unfortunate wretch thus 
found himself suddenly face to face with the long-threatened pun- 
ishment of his guilty deed. Those were turbulent days in Italy, as 
elsewhere, those early days of the thirteenth century, but they were 
days of faith. His supreme peril brought his religion to his mind. 
Throwing himself on his knees before his adversary already ad- 
vancing to slay him, and stretching out his arms in the form of a 
cross: “Pardon,” he cried, “pardon for the love of the Saviour who 
died for His enemies to-day.” And oh! thanks be to God for the 
victory of Faith, John Gualbert dismounted from his horse, and 
kneeling in the road by the murderer of his brother he threw his 
arms around him and kissed him: “Yes,” he said, “for the love of 
Christ, who died for us both on Good Friday, I do forgive you.” 


And that act, I say, made him a sa‘at. He rose from his knees. 


He went into a neighboring shrine, sud there before the image of his 
Crucified Saviour he poured out his soul in tears of heartfelt re- 
pentance for his life of hatred and bitter enmity. The merciful God 
showed by a miracle how pleased He was with that great act of 
mercy. The figure on the Cross bowed its head towards him in 
token of His pardon and forgiveness. Following the inspirations 
of grace John Gualbert shortly after determined to leave the world. 
He sold his possessions and gave the proceeds to the poor and 
entered a monastery of very strict observance. There he passed 
many years in the practice of great austerity and penance and died 
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at last in the odor of sanctity, and we honor him on the Church’s 
altars throughout the world to-day as St. John Gualbert. 

If you find it hard to forgive, then look at your crucifix again. 
Let the wounds plead with you as with this saint. Then hear St. 
John appeal once more: “My dearest, if God has so loved us, ought 
we not therefore to love one another?” (1 John iv, 11). 

Now there are two remarks I should like to make about that act 
of forgiveness. The first is that opportunities of performing heroic 
acts of mercy occur but seldom in a lifetime, and that when they 
do—except as in this case a perfect miracle of grace intervene to 
assist one—they will be seized only by those whose hearts have al- 
ready been rendered merciful by the constant practice of mercy 
and meekness in the ordinary affairs of every-day life. Great acts 
of mercy cannot be suddenly forced out of a hardened heart. They 
flow spontaneously from a kind heart. 


The quality of Mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless’d: 


It blesseth him that gives: and him that takes. 


St. Francis de Sales is, as you know, looked upon as the great 
model of meekness even amongst the servants of God. Now it was 
only by constant practice that he acquired this habit of virtue, for 
in his youth he was of a quick and somewhat hasty temperament. 
We have proof of this from his own lips. When a bishop and ad- 
vanced in years, it was his duty to refuse to a certain man a favor 
he had come some distance to beg of him. The man urged his plea 
good-temperedly enough at first. But finding the saint firm in his 
refusal he gave way to violent anger and poured out his pent up 
wrath in most vile and insulting language to the holy bishop. When 
at last the man flung out of the room and the storm was over, the 
bishops secretary, who had been present at the interview, could no 
longer restrain his amazement. “My Lord,” he cried, “how could 
you remain so calm and unruffled under the lies and insults of that 
wretched man?” The saint with a smile then made this revelation: 
“For five and twenty years I have been striving to gather together 
a little stock of meekness, and do you think it would have been wise 
to lose it all in a moment on such a man as that?” 

Five and twenty years—think of that. Be quite sure that the 
grace of God will not be wanting to you in the big events of life if 
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only you correspond to it faithfully in the small events. Acquire 
mercy by the daily practice of little acts of mercy; forgiving, as 
Jesus told St. Peter, not seven times only, but seventy times seven 
times, and when the big chances come of showing yourself a child 
of God by an act of forgiveness, which the world in its folly would 
condemn as a weakness, you will do good to your own soul and save 
your neighbor, too, as a good steward of the manifold grace of God. 
“It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 

Now as to how we are to practice this spirit of meekness and 
mercy in our daily lives, I shall give you one piece of advice and 
only one that you may remember it. It is this: Make up your 
mind “never to take offence.” If you cannot excuse the word or 
act that insults you, at any rate you can generally with a little good 
will, excuse the intention. As a rule God only can know the full 
intention. Leave it to God then and do not waste time trying to 
be as God, knowing good and evil. You can, and sometimes ought, 
to redress a wrong done to your good name, but be very slow even 
then to attribute malice. If Jesus could find an excuse for the 
Jews, “they know not what they do,” it ought not be hard for us 
to excuse the little unkindness of our neighbors. And in so doing 
we shall generally be right. “Kind thoughts,” says Faber, “are 
usually true thoughts. Even “they know not what they do” was 
true of most of the Jews. “Had they known,” says St. Paul, “they 
would never have crucified the Lord of Glory” (1 Cor. ii, 8).. 
Whereas unkind thoughts, being untrue, are the raw materials of 
rash judgments and calumny, kind thoughts, even if occasionally 
wrong, do harm to nobody. Our precious dignity, or “proper 
pride,” as people call it, would probably pity itselfi—well let it! If 
it would only hang itself it would merely rid us of the nuisance 
of keeping it up. And by our refusing to take offense malicious 
neighbors would be positively benefited. If there was a spark of 
goodness left in him he would humbly take your mercy and be 
blessed thereby. It blesses him that takes. You would “gain your 
brother.” But even if he did not take it you would not lose the 
reward of your kindness, and at the least he would be taught a good 
lesson. 

Whene’r I spoke 
Sarcastic joke 

Replete with malice spiteful, 

These people mild, 
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They only smiled, 
And voted me delightful. 

Now when a wight 

Sits up all night, 
Ill-natured jokes decising, 

And all hise wiles, 

Are met with smiles, 
It’s hard—there’s no disguising. 


You see it is the spiteful man “King Gama” only that suffers from 
this kindness. If then taking offence never does good and gen- 
erally does harm, and not taking offence never does harm and gen- 
erally does good, the resolution never to take offence can surely 
be urged upon you. Practised at home in your daily life, and when 
big occasions arise, your mercy will be strong enough to conquer 
them. Thus will you “learn of Jesus to be meek and humble of 
heart.” You will win the mercy promised to the merciful. You 
will be practising the precepts and earning the reward of your 
Saviour. “Judge not and you shall not be judged; condemn not 
and you shall not be condemned; forgive and you shall be for- 
given” (Luke vi, 37). 


















PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV. ! 

“Apostolic Constitution” dealing with the government 
of the Monastery of Subiaco, Italy. 

Letter of thanks to the Archbishop of Ravenna, for cer- 
tain books of piety compiled by the Archbishop and sent 
to the Holy Father. 

Letter to Bishop Joseph Scatti, congratulating him on 
the solemn celebration held in honor of Our Lady of 
Mercy, and granting a plenary indulgence, on the usual 
conditions, to all who participated in the exercises. 

Letter to Rev. Mathew Crawley Boevey, priest of the 
Congregation of the Hearts of Jesus and Mary, who ad- 
vocates the consecration of all Catholic families to the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus. The Holy Father strongly 
approves of the plan and extends the Pontifical indulgence 
granted by Pius X. to the people of Chili, to all Catholic 
families who honor the Sacred Heart by their Conse- 
cration. 


From the Congregation of the Holy Office. 
Letter to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, concerning 

the cult of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the Eucharist. 
The devotion of the “Eucharistic Heart of Jesus’ is ap- © 
proved by the Holy See, in the sense of the declaration 
contained in the last Collection of Indulgences, edited 
in 1898. The Apostolic See has constantly declared that 
the cult of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the Eucharist is 
not more perfect than the cult of the Eucharist itself, or 
different from the cult of the Sacred Heart. 
~ For the ejaculation May the Most Holy and Divine 
Sacrament, be praised and thanked every moment, an in- 
dulgence of 300 days is granted, and a plenary indulgence 
once a month on the usual conditions. 
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From the Congregation of Rites. 
Introduction of the beatification and canonization of 
the servant of God Dominic Albinus of the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate. 


From the Secretary of State. 
Letter to the Right Rev. Joseph Schulte, Bishop of 
Paderborn, Germany, complimenting him on the good work 
done in behalf of military prisoners. 




















CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
LACK OF ABSOLUTION 


Father Julius while hearing Confessions is about to give Edward 
absolution when he suddenly decides to interrogate this penitent. 
This consumes some time, as it involves long explanations on the 
part of Edward. Satisfied at length Father Julius, after a few 
words of exhortation, pulls the slide, and goes on with hearing the 
next penitent. After the lapse of a quarter of an hour the priest 
becomes conscious of the fact that Edward had not been absolved. 
The next morning while distributing Holy Communion he sees 
this same man at the communion rail. He is perplexed. What 
is he to do? He concludes he cannot deprive the man of the 
Sacrament without causing wonder, even scandal, and so he de- 
termines on the spur of the moment to give him the Sacred Host 
and let the matter rest there. Was his action proper? 

Answer. The defect here recited we class as a culpable one, 
affecting the validity of the Sacrament. The general theological 
doctrine is that such a defect must be repaired by the confessor, 
even at great inconvenience to himself or to the penitent, provided 
the latter is exposed to grave evil arising from the culpable action 
of the confessor. The reason for this is the obligation in justice, 
which the priest contracts when he assumes the rdle of confessor. 
But if no grave spiritual damage is to be feared, then the con- 
fessor may leave his penitent in good faith. If the Confession 
involved only venial sins, the confessor need not be disturbed, as 
these sins can be, and are, removed in many other ways, as for 
example, by the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. If Edward had 
accused himself of mortal sin, the priest, if possible, should call 
him to his presence and explain the situation to him. He should 
then urge him to a renewed act of contrition and, on the presumption 
that no new mortal sin had been committed, should absolve him. 
But, beyond doubt, in nearly every instance such procedure would 
be very embarrassing to both, penitent and priest. If this be so, 
or if the penitent cannot be easily recalled, conditional absolution 
may be given him, provided he is theologically present. The fact 
that Edward was already at the altar rail, waiting to receive Holy 
Communion, makes it impossible for the priest to acquaint him 
with the defect of absolution. He is not justified under the existing 
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conditions in sending him away from the altar, hence he must leave 
him in good faith and give him Holy Communion. Julius should 
not be disturbed about the difficulty, as the sins of Edward, even 
the mortal sins, can be forgiven by his reception of the Holy 
Eucharist, and by absolution in his next Confession. However, 
we are of the opinion that Julius should have given conditional 
absolution to his penitent at the altar rail before the administration 
of the grace-giving Sacrament of the Body of the Lord. 





